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Introduction 


The ideas expressed in this booklet originated in a speech given during a 
summer workshop of the Preventive Psychiatry Program at the State 
University of Iowa to a group of teachers interested in the relationship 
between classroom discipline and mental health. The question had arisen, 
How does a teacher who is aware of the fact that behavior is the result of 
interrelated psychological factors handle discipline problems? Experienced 
teachers had indicated that increased knowledge of human behavior had 
made them more sensitive to the problems of classroom discipline. They 
realized the limitations of a punitive authoritarian approach. They also 
felt, however, that a laissez-faire permissiveness neither helped them in 
their teaching nor seemed to foster mental health. The objective of this 
booklet is to give guidance to the teacher who is concerned with the develop- 
ment of a healthy personality in her pupils, but who has not yet reconciled 
the various theoretical and practical problems involved in classroom dis- 
cipline and control. 

Discipline is a paramount problem for many teachers. As one of my 
students put it after her first week of teaching: “You never told us that 
discipline is that important. One really can’t teach effectively if the children 
don’t behave.” This booklet discusses the importance of finding the psy- 
chological causes for discipline problems and develops specific methods 
for classroom control that are in agreement with mental health principles, 
The basic concepts used in this discussion are first-aid and permanent aid. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. Ralph Ojemann of the State University 
of Iowa,,who first applied the concept “first-aid” to classroom discipline 
(46) and who stimulated its further systematic development. Much ap- 
preciation is expressed to the Grant Foundation for support of this project. 
I wish also to thank my associates, Doctors Barnes, Lovell, Moore, Single- 
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ton, Snider, and Tatum, for reading the manuscript and offering valuable 
suggestions and encouragement. Thanks are also due to the students in 
my educational psychology class for stimulating discussions and criticism. 


Last, but not least, I am grateful to my wife for her encouragement, sug- 
gestions, proofreading, and secretarial assistance. 


Baltimore, May 1962 R.E.M. 
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The Concept of Fírst-aíd 
ín Classroom Sítuatíons : 


A CAUSAL APPROACH TO HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


A causal or dynamic approach to human bchavior implies an under- 
standing of motivating forces, a knowledge of an individual 's abilities and 
resources for the solution of his problems, and an awareness of the factors 
in the physical and social environment that contribute to behavior. Evidence 
has accumulated to support the hypothesis that causally oriented children 
are “less punitive, less anxious, more tolerant, more democratic, more 
secure, have fewer conflicts and show better school adjustment” (45). On 
the other hand, some educators, because of the recent emphasis on academic 
and scientific excellence, have interpreted a causal or mental health ap- 
proach to human development as another theory of soft pedagogy and lais- 
sez-faire permissiveness. A causal approach to human behavior implies 
neither permissiveness nor punitiveness. “ 

When one begins to apply causal thinking to disciplinary problems the 
concept of “first-aid” emerges. Only after first-aid has been given can 
one study the dynamics of behavior and plan carefully what should be 
done. This permanent aid, based on an understanding of the dynamics 
of behavior, is fundamental in the guidance of the child in his development. 
An example will demonstrate the difference between a causal and a non- 
causal approach to a behavior problem. Let us assume a teacher finds out 
that Joan has stolen Ann’s lunch money. A teacher who metes out punish- 
ment for the theft, or brands Joan as a thief, or exposes her to persecution 
by classmates shows that he has looked merely at Joan’s overt behavior. 
This error on the part of the teacher would be compounded if there were 
no follow-up. Also, the teacher from then on might suspect Joan first when 
anything Was missing. The punishment might inhibit the repetition of the 
same behavior, but it does not help to solve Joan’s problem in a con- 
structive fashion. This would be a noncausal approach to a discipline situa- 
tion. 
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A causally oriented teacher would approach the same ee a 
different fashion. If the teacher were reasonably sure that Joan had ta 


money can buy, she may not 
The teacher would try to find 
Serve and study Joan. Howey 
the money has not solved Joai 


ment, even though it might inhibit Joan from stealing again, would not solve 
her underlying problem (48). 


This booklet is based on the assumption that academic achievement 
will be facilitated if students and 
emotional conflicts constructively. 
come more productive if a teacher 
d if he is equipped to handle emergency situations causally. 
It is our purpose to relate t 


THE CONCEPT oF FIRST-AID 


First-aid in social Situations is 
an individual has Sustained a 
fusely, a tourniquet js applie 


analogous to first-aid in medicine. If 
Physical injury, say his arm is bleeding pro- 
d to stop the bleeding; then as quickly as 
d to administer permanent aid because the 


nsequently would know what to do. Few 
people, however, have had ad 
behavior, 


Let us think of a first- ationships. A chiid 
runs into a busy street, Ei ack or, more likely, 
pulled back physically; it is an emergency situation Tequiring first-aid, but 
this emergency aid should be followed up with permanent aid. Merely 
pulling the child back will not Prevent him from running into the street 


aid situation in social rel 
ther he has to be called b 
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again. Why did the child run carelessly into such a dangerous situation? 
Was he following his ball? Did he see a friend on the other side that 
made him disregard all précautions? To what extent did he understand 
the danger to which he exposed himself? He needs some kind of permanent 
aid, in the form of an explanation of why he should not run into the 
street and, reassurance that nobody will punish him if his ball is run over 
by a car, and most of all, insight into the consequences of his behavior. 
He also has to learn a safe method by which he can solve the problem of 
crossing the street. Depending on his “age, he can learn to go to the 
street corner where there is a traffic light, ask for help from adults, or 
look very carefully to both sides before crossing. He must be made aware 
of the danger that exists in running blindly into a busy street. 

First-aid in social situations is the method by which an emergency 
situation is treated. For example, two children in a serious fight have 
to be separated in order to prevent them from hurting each other. Thus the 
method of first-aid might under certain circumstances and with certain 
precautions imply the use of physical force. A child who wants to cut 
up a table cloth with a pair of scissors has to be curbed in his activity. 
The scissors may have to be taken away. A child trying to inflict pain 
on his younger brother has to be restrained. However, it must be 
emphasized that first-aid is not an end in itself but ought to be followed 
by a careful study of the nature of the conflict and then a more lasting 
treatment. Even though first-aid may be all that is done at the time, 
the term implies later and more substantial aid. First-aid is a remedy 
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i T; 
for the momentary emergency situation in order to Pie bate sei 
to get the situation under control, to stop the fight, to calm eee eee 

This follow-up is the permanent aid, which is the applica aa 
causal approach to behavior problems. If the basic oe a 
causal approach are accepted, there must be a follow-up Fa M 
conduct is then considered as a symptom only. To get to : panto 
the behavior problem one has to go beyond the ae an é eaii 
underlying causes of the child’s act. Consequently, the i lea o es 
and its extension permanent aid does not arise until one begins to c a 
that misbehavior is caused by certain factors, such as an Sarah 
satisfy a need. First-aid then is the means by which a men: eee 
approach attempts to reconcile the old controversy between punit maa 
and laissez-faire permissiveness. However, it is not a case of punis. aid 
versus leniency but first-aid, or emergency treatment, and permanen , 
or a long-range causal approach to the dynamics of behavior. 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


i e 
contributes to behavior. These factors can b 
oups. 


Motivating Forces (MF) 
The first group includes the need: 


their behavior. “Motivation” 
impetus that ma 


s which people try to satisfy through 


is a word that is used to describe the 
kes an organism active, 


sire for self-respect or self-worth—to count 
for something. There is also esire for companionship, security, and 
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Resources (R) 


To satisfy motivating forces, or needs, the individual has available 
within himself various muscular, motor, nervous, and mental resources— 
motor coordination, physical skills, sensory capacity, memory, problem- 
solving ability, language, intelligence, attitudes, ideas, creativeness, and 
so forth. Most of these resources develop with age and experience. The 
newborn child has very few resources with which to communicate his 
needs or to satisfy them. If an individual does not have the resources to 
satisfy a motivating force in a socially effective manner, misbehavior often 
results. 


Immediate Physical Surroundings (IPS) 


The immediate physical environment of an individual naturally in- 
influences his behavior. It is obvious that the accessibility of objects and/or 
people can be an important factor in determining the kind of behavior 
that occurs. At times a person’s physical surroundings provide him with 
the objects he needs to satisfy his motivating forces. At times a person’s 
physical social setting contains barriers that deny him the satisfaction 
of motivating forces, resulting in disappointment, frustration, and mis- 
behavior. The immediate physical social setting, particularly of the class- 
room, is conducive to the development of resources if it fosters creativity 
and effective ways of solving problems; or if it is unchallenging, inhibit- 
ing, or overdemanding it contributes to the development of ineffective 
resources. 

These factors have been summarized by Ojemann in the form of a 
behavior equation: Motivating Forces +° Resources + Immediate Physical 
Surroundings = Behavior. 

MF +R + IPS = Behavior 
The plus signs in this equation are not to be interpreted as the additive 
signs of arithmetic. They symbolize a dynamic relationship, as found in 
chemical equations, and are to be read as “in interaction with”. 


DISCIPLINE, PERMISSIVENESS, AND FIRST-AID 


It is necessary to distinguish first-aid as used here from two other 
concepts, discipline at one extreme and laissez-faire permissiveness at the 
other extreme. First-aid can be considered as a synthesis between the 
earlier form of punitive discipline (thesis) and its logical antithesis, 
permissiveness. Years ago Bagley (4) emphasized that there are two 
antithetical factors that contribute to unruliness and discipline problems: 


“harsh and unsympathetic treatment” and “indulgence and weakness of 
control.” 


The Concept of First-Aid in Classroom. Situations 


The term “discipline” presents some semantic peg i ane it 
is commonly used in a number of different ways. Webster's aa 
lists eight different meanings, but we will be concerned here with only 
three most important concepis which the word implies. a A 

One meaning of “discipline” is the amount of order Vui 1 Paa 
lished in a group or classroom. When a teacher talks about the “disciplin í 
he has, he is usually referring to the degree of organization or the degree 
of order that is established (55). In another connotation, oe 
means the method by which order is established. “Discipline” here refer 
to the measures taken in order to establish, maintain, or restore order (55). 
In the third Sense, and probably the most common, the word “discipline 
is used as a synonym for “punish.” 

Consider the word “discipline” 
What happens when on 
learning stated, as part 


when it has the meaning of pni 
e punishes a child? Thorndike’s original theory 0 
of the law of effect, that punishment weakens the 
strength of a stimulus response connection (67); that is, punishment 
inhibits the kind of behavior that is punished. Various studies have sup- 
ported this, but, research evidence also indicates that punishment does 
not simply weaken a stimulus response connection but that it has some 
additional effects, and it is in the light of these findings that Thorndike 
later modified the Negative aspect of his law ofeffect. He (68) found that 
punishment is less effective i 

strengthening it. Lorg at reward has positive effects 
on learning, and that i 


faster than chance al The wrong re 


sponse by simply occurring 
learning than 


Punishment can offset. There was no 
experimenter saying “wrong”—and in- 

Estes (16) concludes that “a re- 
Sponse cannot be eliminated from an 


e some of the negative feelings of 
a frustrated teacher; however, it frequently does not give positive direc- 
tion in learning effective and acceptable behavior, Punishment may in- 
hibit the overt behavior but it also brings about other reactions: 


Product of severe punishment is fear and 
anxiety. 


2. Frequent punishment in school Promotes a negative attitude 
toward school, the teacher, and the learning process. 
3. According to the revised frustration-aggression hypothesis pun- 
ishment‘frequently arouses counteragg 


l u ression in the child, If the teacher 
is feared, aggression may be displaced to other people or objects, 
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4. Punishment may arouse guilt feelings, which in turn increase a 
need for more punishment. 


5. Freguent punishment will lower a child's self-concept and thus 
have a detrimental effect upon motivation to learn; its long-range result 
will be a feeling of inferiority. 


Nevertheless, punishment may have a limited degree of effectiveness 
in certain situations, particularly if it is counterbalanced by positive 
methods of discipline. The teacher who is oriented in mental hygiene 
ought to be aware of the effects her methods of punishment havg on 
both the individual and the group. 

In the early 1920s, when progressive education was in vogue and 
under the influence of psychological theories, the idea of laissez-faire 
permissiveness gained acceptance in the schools. Psychoanalytic theory 
concerning methods of child rearing, especially in the way it has been 
interpreted by laymen, has contributed heavily toward the acceptance 
of permissiveness. The fallacy in the argument “frustration causes neurosis; 
discipline involves frustration; if you don’t want your child to be neurotic, 
don’t discipline him,” has been well stated by Mowrer (44). 

Another factor which has contributed to the trend toward permis- 
siveness in child-rearing practices is based on the assumption that biologi- 
cal, maturational factors are predominantly responsible for the develop- 
mental process. The early philosophical spokesman of this idea was 
Rousseau. Simplified, his theory holds that nature will take care of de- 
velopment by itself. Nature itself is good; it is the influence of society 
that causes corruption and badness. If you leave him alone, you will 
have a healthy, normal child. The child will outgrow specific manifesta- 
tions of misbehavior and problems. Similar ideas, modified and refined, 
can be found in the developmental theories of Hall and Gesell, which place 
more emphasis on the importance of the biological, maturational forces 
and less on the environmental, educational, and social factors operating 
in the developmental process. 

In addition, the rapid change in our social structure, which has made 
many parents insecure in matters of child rearing, has resulted in much 
inconsistent control. In line with Riesman’s concept of “other-directed- 
ness,” methods of discipline are often determined by the kind of restric- 
tions and privileges that the neighbors’ children are exposed to, or are 
believed to be exposed to. . A 

It appears that rules can be applied more effectively in a stable 
society dn which changes are neither numerous nor rapid, for in a chang- 
ing society, rules and values are constantly challenged and questioned. 
One further factor that contributes to discipline problems at home and 
in the school is a lack of conviction in his own methods on the part of 
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the parent or teacher. It has been shown that even psychological a 
concerning methods of child rearing have changed (59). The lines gs 
loving a child too much and giving him too much freedom EA = 
hand and inhibiting him or depriving him of affection on the ot “ a 
easily become narrow, depending partly on the developmental : a 
one holds. Therefore, frequently neither children nor educators ar As 
ease with existing rules. The cartoon depicting a boy reading Spoc! 


not 
book and saying to his mother, “It says here, Mom, that you are 
raising me right,” illustrates the point. 


© 
Diagnosing the cause 


Punishment is analo 
physical ailment, and in cı 
facts yet, this procedure 


gous to the treatment of a symptom of a 
ertain situations where we do not know all the 
is called for. For example, a physician re 
cancer even though its cause is not known. But, on the other hand, sh 
person has a pain in his side caused by appendicitis, he is not treated y 
being given pills to deaden the pain. The doctor is not primarily concerne 

with reducing the pain but in diagnosing what produces the pain and in 


treating its cause or source. Similarly, if a teacher is confronted with 
disturbing, destructive. 


use punishment as 
he has not treated 
forces of the pupil, 
eae has he made a diagnosis nor 
If a teacher uses severe punishment in 
robably get by-products that he actually 
‘him, destructive behavior, dislike for 
ndesirable behavior. 


» and if one is not concerned with the 
dynamics that underlie it, then 


school, or 


: avior, in the light of the knowledge avail- 
able it was probably Considered effective and useful. The negative side- 


relationship betw 
or did not know wh 
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sensitiveness, withdrawal, or easy discouragement, which do not neces- 
sarily interfere directly with classroom interaction and the teaching process 
but might result in ineffective learning. Even cooperative behavior needs 
to be understood, for certain forms of cooperation and conformity may 
be motivated by insecurity. A high school teacher may have a girl who 
usually sits alone and seldom talks with anyone; she does not enter into 
any activities, except when directly encouraged and specifically asked. 
Her behavior actually does not disturb the regular classroom procedures, 
yet from a mental health point of view, she is as much, if not more, of 
a problem as the student whose misbehavior disturbs everyone. It has been 
fairly well established that the shy, withdrawn, apathetic child needs to 
be understood as well as the aggressive bully. Several studies indicate 
that mental hygienists consider withdrawal and other kinds of nonsocial 
behavior as more serious than the more overt, explosive, and aggressive 
forms of behavior (63, 72). Furthermore, research indicates that par- 
ticipants in class discussions learn more than nonparticipants. 

After a teacher has applied first-aid, that is, has treated the symptom, 
he still has three questions to ask himself, suggested by the behavior 
equation above. If he does not seek the answer to these three questions, 
his approach to behavior problems is less likely to produce any lasting 
changes. First-aid is not the end, but only the beginning in an effort to 
treat the child and avoid a*recurrence of the problem situation. 


1. “What feelings, what motivating forces, what needs or drives did 
the child try to satisfy by drawing that elaborate but sarcastic caricature 
of me on the blackboard?” 

2. “Why did the child use this specific method in satisfying his need 
instead of a more constructive one, such as volunteering to decorate for 
the coming theater play or the mural committee?” á 

3. “In what way did the relevant factors in the physical social 
surrounding contribute to the behavior?” 


It must be emphasized again that first-aid must have some follow-up, 
and an important aspect of the follow-up is covered in these three 
questions. Their answers will shed light on the means and methods to be 


used in permanent aid. 
Actually, society in general has not been too much concerned with 


these questions. The probabilities are that a generation or two ago 
teachers used a more arbitrary or punitive approach. The question was 
not so much what caused the misbehavior, but what could be done about 
it, how could it be halted? It is obvious that the cause and effect relation- 
ship, ks fairly well known in the physical sciences, is not so well 
known in the social sciences; the study of the treatment of human be- 
havior has been less scientific than the study of metals or electricity. 
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Principles of First-aid 
and Permanent Aid 


a 


APPROACH BY PRINCIPLE RATHER THAN BY RECIPE 


Since in social situations the relationship between the behavioral 
incident and its recommended first-aid treatment is not clear-cut as it Is 
in medicine, the method OÍ treatment has to be determined by principle 
rather than by recipe. (Although even a tourniguet is applied by principle 
due to a knowledge of the circulato: 

A Red Cross first-aid manual (2) says: “Blood from a cut artery 
comes in spurts... .” and the recommended treatment is: “Immediately 
apply . . . pressure between the cut and the heart....” And in contrast: 


ended treatment Is: “Apply pressure par- 
ticularly on the edge away Such an invariant re- 
aid treatment does not exist with 


r -aid as defined and developed in Chapter 1. 
2. The basic concepts of a ca 
defined in “Aims of Prevent 
3. The empirical evidence cı disciplinary problems and 
their treatment to the extent that o first-aid situations, 
4. Mental health Considerations concerning discipline and behavior 
problems. 


Oncerning 
it relates t 
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consequences of human behavior, as developed in the Preventive Psychiatry 
Program at the State University of Iowa. For the reader who is un- 
familiar with the causal approach, its basic principles will be listed. 


1. There are causes for all forms of behavior. These causes may 
be rooted in a person’s previous experiences, or in his present situation, 
or they may be related to his future aims and goals. This means that 
misconduct is caused by motivating forces and ineffective ways of direct- 
ing these forces. 

2. The causal approach emphasizes that the underlying dynamics 
of behavior are usually complex and interacting. Therefore, frequently it 
is possible to identify specific causes for a particular form of behavior only 
in terms of probability. 

3. A causal approach involves the ability to assume alternate, mul- 
tiple explanations of behavior. A causally oriented person knows that 
different motives may lie behind the same form of conduct in different 
people. For example, two children fight frequently. One of the children 
fights in order to overcome his feelings of inferiority and to demonstrate 
his strength. The other child fights because he has learned by experience 
that fighting is the only way to get responses from others. Furthermore, 
similar underlying dynamics may produce different behavior patterns in 
different people (31). One.child, for example, when frustrated will aggress 
upon the object of frustration; another child will withdraw from the frus- 
trating situation; a third child will attempt to master and conquer the 
obstacle of frustration. 

4. The causal approach requires consistent attempts to see things 
from the viewpoint of others, that is, to identify oneself with those with 
whom one interacts. It is assumed that this attitude on the teacher’s part 
will make him more understanding of behavior problems. Although he 
will not excuse the deviant behavior, he will be more concerned with 
helping the offender to learn to behave more effectively, rather than with 
punishing the offense. 

5. The causal approach assumes that one’s behavior has ramifica- 
tions, that it will affect one’s future behavior and the behavior of others 
toward oneself. Disturbing and destructive behavior frequently occurs 
when a child has not yet learned to anticipate the consequences of his 
actions. 

6. The causal approach involves suspending judgment of a person’s 
behavior until there is sufficient information available to evaluate. A 
causally oriented teacher reserves his judgment of another’s behavior 
until a particular hypothesis of its causes has achieved a maximum proba- 
bility of being true. Applied to misconduct this means that a teacher 
would avoid such simple generalizations and stereotyping as “he is naughty, 
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ornery, stubborn, spoiled, lazy,” and seek specific facts in order to offer 
a true diagnosis of the child’s behavior problem. This attitude will also 
restrain the teacher from acting impulsively and trying to get even with 


sc hypotheses in terms of specific 
child frequently frustrated? Does he 
ol? Do people with whom he identifies 


i A ior difficul ld be 
detected long before the difficult il ty cou 
lems” (50). les emerge as serious behavior prob- 


BACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE HELPS 


For first-aid to be effective as much as ossible 
about the pupils—their background, their feelings, tee eee “ie 
values, their ambitions, their present level of achievement, Sail ji eir 
and so forth—because a teacher who understands his pupils is ati, a 
to handle an emergency situation. He should know that open ses ati le 
ness, swearing, and truancy, for example, are more likely to Sebi oe 
the lower socio-economic class than in the middle class. Children’s 
attitudes toward methods of settling discipline problems also depend üpön 
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socio-economic status—middle class children being more constructive, 
lower class children being nonconstructive (14). Knowledge concerning 
individual pupils helps the teacher to adapt the emergency procedure to 
the individual. Actually, the more a teacher knows about a given incident 
and the persons involved, the better equipped he is to deal with the emer- 
gency incident successfully, that is, to administer the right kind of first- 
aid. Ojemann and Wilkinson (50) studied the effect of increasing the 
teacher’s background knowledge of his pupils. These investigators noted 
significant progress in grade-point average, attitudes toward school, and 
personal adjustment among the children about whom the teachers had 
obtained detailed background information. Hoyt (23) also studied the 
effects that the teacher’s background knowledge had on pupils; there were 
no differences in achievement, but he demonstrated a more favorable 
attitude of the pupils toward the teachers who had knowledge of their 
background. The more a teacher knows about the background of his 
pupils the better able he is to develop a stimulating learning program and 
to handle emergency situations when they arise. 


ANTICIPATING DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 


An important help in handling disciplinary or behavior problems is 
the anticipation of misbehavior. A perceptive teacher attempts to settle 
a conflict situation in such a way that motivating forces can be worked out 
constructively rather than destructively. It is helpful to both the teacher 
and the children if guidance is provided as soon as misbehavior shows 
itself*rather than after it has taken place. When a teacher, through certain 
methods of control, keeps his students ‘from getting into trouble, he helps 
to make the learning situation more pleasant, because actually most 
children do not want to get into trouble. They are reprimanded by their 
teacher, they are perhaps ostracized by other children (although sometimes 
they gain prestige through their mischievousness) , and they sometimes have 
guilt feelings within themselves. In order to anticipate certain behavior 
problems, the teacher must be able to recognize the needs which lead the 
children to misbehave. If a teacher can anticipate misconduct, he can often 
modify the physical setting so that it will not occur. He can learn to pre- 
dict behavior that disturbs by careful observation, by knowledge of his 
students, and by close contact with the children. 

If a child takes a rubber band out of his pocket and at the same time 
begins to watch the teacher carefully while folding a piece of paper in a 
particular way, the teacher can prevent a disturbance from arising by col- 
lecting the rubber band. Since no conflict has yet taken place, the teacher 
avoids making an issue out of the incident, and he may even make an appro- 
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CHANCE AND FIRST-AID 


Some degree of chance is Present in the administration of first-aid 
both in physical and in social situati 3 


> is of maximum probability 
of dealing with a given situation. 
all the time and one takes certain 


or, for some first-aid m k 
i iti et. 
not be as effective as others. In addition, some first-aid eee 


highly effective with certain Pupils but less so with others, 
teacher is aware of the dynamics behind first-aid situations the real 
will be equipped to understand his failure. e 
An example will demonstrate how a first-aid method had more Eenons 
consequences than expected. Miss Meyers, an inexperienced teacher. 
walked toward Jean, a fifth-grade pupil who was having a giggling speli 
that was becoming contagious. When her proximity did not bring abont 
any change, she gently put her hand on Jean’s shoulde: 


T. Rather unex- 
pectedly, Jean jumped out of her seat, left the classroom, and went to the 
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principal’s office. Sobbing, she said, “Call my parents, Miss Meyers hit 
me!” The effect of the teacher’s first-aid method could hardly have been 
predicted until one begins to consider the events that led up to this incident. 
Antagonism between Miss Meyers and Jean had been obvious earlier. A 
few days before this incident, Miss Meyers had threatened Jean for mis- 
conduct: “The next time you do that I am going to hit you!” 


THE TEACHER'S AWARENESS OF BEHAVIOR FACTORS 


First-aid treatment will be most effective, of course, if the teacher is 
familiar with the basic dynamics of human behavior. The four most im- 
portant factors, which will be discussed in detail later, are the situation or 
the event that brought about the behavior; the individual and the influence 
the teacher’s behavior has on him; the pupil’s relationship to the other 
members of the group; and, finally, the teacher’s personality, his biases, 
and his attitudes. 

Two examples will illustrate this point. In the first situation, the 
teacher’s awareness of the dynamics of human behavior made the effective 
use of a first-aid method obvious. In the second, unawareness of the 
psychological factors of behavior and a preoccupation with finding the 
correct answer on the teacher’s part created a discipline problem. 

Miss Kennedy, an experimental teacher" in the Preventive Psychiatry 
Program, had begun during the preceding week to discuss the writing of 
diaries with her class. On Monday morning she observed that the children 
were unsettled, excited, and some were even disturbed. They all wanted 
to talk at once and tell about Janet’s “rock-n-roll” birthday party the after- 
noon’ before. It was the first party of this kind for Miss Kennedy’s fifth- 
grade class, Realizing that the planned: arithmetic lesson would not meet 
the needs of the situation, she asked “Do you remember what a diary is?” 
Yes, they did. “How would you like to start a diary and write me an 
account of all the things you did this weekend?” At this suggestion there 
was enthusiastic applause. The boys and girls wrote in silence. Not only 
did the children have an opportunity to express their feelings but they also 
provided the teacher with a great deal of information about themselves, 
their feelings, and the social dynamics of her classroom. The situation also 
laid a foundation for individual guidance and permanent aid in resolving 
the social conflicts that this party had created. The schedule of the day 
was resumed without further disturbance after this writing session. 

A group of fourth-graders were studying multiplication with two 
decimal, places. They sat facing the blackboard. Deborah, a borderline 
mentally defective child, was called to the blackboard to work out a 


„7 „ * Appreciation is expressed to Miss Marian Kennedy for her account of this 
incident and for her permission to use the material. 
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problem. In the process she made several errors. Miss Miller the teacher 
reviewed an easier problem step-by-step. Deborah seemed to follow it 
slowly and was able to give some correct answers but she also made 
errors requiring explanations. 

and patient, but more than ten 
the rest of the class Watched. Sı 
from the blackboard to 
and the teacher had to separat 
her; at the same time, the rest 
inactive period of waiting. C 


the chan 


ces are that the 
doors have been closed for a permanent approach, 


: 'Y method of first- 
Major Motivational forces as 
possible. 
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MISCONDUCT: A PERSONAL AFFRONT 


A teacher's manner of dealing with discipline problems will become 
more effective as he learns to avoid thinking of misconduct as a personal 
affront to himself and becomes more concerned with the dynamics which 
cause it. If a child falls asleep, the teacher may think, “I wonder how 
boring my teaching is?” He also may ask himself, “Has the child had 
enough sleep?” It is obviously easier to handle the problem judiciously with 
the latter rather than the former attitude in mind. Misbehavior and 
defiance directed against the teacher—even if it takes such personal forms 
as “I hate you, Miss X”—can often be better understood if one investigates 
the child’s attitude toward women, mothers, teachers or authority figures 
in general. Many expressions of negative emotions for which the teacher 
is the target are often not directed against her as a person but against her 
in the teacher’s role, just as the first grader in a warm and accepting 
classroom atmosphere projects his good feelings about his mother onto 
the teacher by calling her “Mom.” 


CHRONIC AND ACUTE CASES 


Whenever disciplinary problems occur they should be treated at once 
on a first-aid basis, but the main energy should be directed toward studying 
the underlying motivating forces, and the developmental and environmental 
factors that produced the behavior. As in physical illness, misconduct in 
School may consist of chronic and acute cases. This distinction does not 
imply that a chronic case may not become acute. Furthermore, this 
differentiation does not constitute a dichotomy but has to be considered 
as the two ends of a continuum. Chronic misbehavior is symptomatic of a 
More serious disturbance, basic dissatisfaction, or traumatic experiences 
that permeate various aspects of the personality. Frequently the causes are 
not directly related to the specific situation in which the misconduct takes 
place. And a teacher relatively unaware of dynamics of behavior might 
exclaim surprisedly, “I don’t understand why ne acted so ornery at that 
time, there was really nothing to provoke him.” She might be right that 
there was nothing in the situation that normally would call forth such a 
response. J 7 ' 

Acute misbehavior might be of an emotional, explosive nature and is 
frequently directed against real or imagined unfairness and frustration of 
important motives (65). It is likely to be caused by an incident or a 
situation that existed at the time the misconduct occurred. 

The chronic case obviously is more in need of a permanent causal 
approach and lasting help. In the acute case there is a better chance that 
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a first-aid measure alone will alleviate the situation. Thus, if a teacher 
is forced to budget her time and effort in studying her pupils and the 
causes of their behavior, she might concentrate on the chronic discipline 
problems. : 

Since it is obvious that the Prevention of disciplinary problems is 
to be preferred to the treatment of misconduct and misbehavior after it 


-cioline 
has occurred, some aspects of a more permanent approach to disciplin 
problems will be considered. 


SETTING LIMITS 


The child has to learn to recognize the effects of his behavior on others. 
He needs to understand when his acts hurt others physically and, later, 
emotionally. However, if he does not yet know what effects his behavior 
has on others or if he does not appreciate the feelings of others, certain 
limits have to be set for him. Limits and rules are particularly needed 
in social groups such as the classroom, since the behavior of many children 
is involved. Rules can help, particularly if they are accepted by the chil- 
dren, since they provide structure and let them know what is expected of 


them. Even adults have to recognize limits, whether it is a red traffic light 
or the commandment “Thou shalt not steal,” “ 


has entered the ethical, moral, 


that he cannot do. 
The child is similar to a young tree which is exposed to the wind 
and weather. The gardener supplies a stake for the tree so that it is 
y the force of the wind and so 
that it can continue to grow in the tight direction, Once the tree is large 
enough and the trunk strong enou » the stake is no longer needed. In 
much the same manner the child needs rules, limits, and guidelines. This 
analogy contains a basic truth concerning the development of the young 
child and is stated appropriately in Psychological terms by Maslow (40, 
p. 86). 
“Young children seem to thrive better under a system that has at least 
a skeletal outline of rigidity, in which there is a Schedule of a kird, some 
sort of routine, something that can be co i 


í ounted upon, not only for the 
present but also far into the future. Child Psychologists, teachers, and 
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psychotherapists have found that permissiveness within limits, rather than 
unrestricted permissiveness is preferred as well as needed by children. Per- 
haps one could express this more accurately by saying that the child needs 
an organized world rather than an unorganized or unstructured one.” 

As a child grows older he has to understand the reasons for having 
limits. In the rural community of the past they were frequently obvious. 
If a youngster left the door to the barnyard open, the geese and sheep ran 
out, and he had to help his father round them up; he saw how many hours 
of work this required. Nowadays, if he leaves the door open in the home, 
he might not be as aware of the consequences that his behavior hag on 
others, As a child develops to the point where he is able to gain some 
insight into the consequences of his conduct, he can learn to understand 
why there are limits. As he develops further in his understanding of 
behavior he can participate more and more in setting his own limits. 
Children who have a part in making certain rules are more likely to obey 
them than if the teacher dictates classroom behavior. Furthermore, if 
pupils realize that the rules made by them can also be changed by them 
if such a need arises, they experience more of the democratic way 
of life than if they merely go through the motions of electing officers by 
so-called democratic voting procedures. The final goal should be that as 
the child becomes an adolescent and reaches maturity he comes to the point 
where he can discipline himself. He will be able to accomplish this more 
easily if he has not learned to hate rules and regulations because of pun- 
ishment, nor learned to disregard and disrespect them through permissive- 
ness. He will understand the purpose of rules by participating in making 
them and he will become increasingly more aware of the consequences of 
his behavior. 


CONSISTENCY OF DISCIPLINE METHODS 


Rules can be more effectively enforced and easier for children to 
comprehend if they are as few in number as possible. There are teachers 
who have many rules and regulations about what their pupils can do and 


what they cannot do. A young child is easily confused, especially if some 


of the rules are enforced while others are not and still others are enforced 
today for the same thing that he 


only sometimes. He might be punished s t 
was able to do yesterday without repercussions when his teacher was in a 


better mood. This makes it impossible for him to predict how others are 
going to,react to his behavior and consequently results in insecurity. 

Miss Atkins, a beginning teacher, felt more secure once she had 
condensed her program of discipline into three simple rules. A discussion 
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with her students helped her to obtain the cooperation of her fourth-grade 
pupils, who themselves began to remind each other of these rules: 


1. We don’t leave our seats without permission. 
2. We don’t speak unless called upon. 
3. We always try to be kind and helpful. 


While such rules do not solve all problems, they encourage cooperation 
among the students to the extent that they accept them, and to the extent 
that the teacher consistently enforces them. After Miss Atkins had suffi- 
cient experience and felt secure in her role as a teacher she was able to 
introduce exceptions, that is, when to leave the seat without permission. 

One research study by Havighurst (22) demonstrated that the develop- 
ment of desirable personality traits and moral character does not depend on 
the degree of Severity or permissiveness, but on the degree of consistency 


with which disciplinary problems are handled. According to Havighurst, 
the important functions of consistent discipline are: 


1. To teach the child that people respond in an orderly and fairly 
predictable fashion to his behavior. 


2. To teach the child a necessary amount of social conformity. 

3. To help the child in developing self-control and self-discipline. 
Similarly, Meyers (42) found that “i 
the child complied; when they disa 
obedience.” It is therefore most effec 
tions are internally consistent and 


f two adults agreed on a command, 
greed, the child tended toward dis- 
tive if the important rules and regula- 
if they are also consistently enforced. 


DISCIPLINE WITH CONVICTION 
Effective management and the control of behavior is accomplished 
in the limits she sets and exhibits firmness 


a teacher has established, 
the maturity level, the bac! 


conviction about her rules 
relationship to the class, pupils will sense this and begin to challenge the 
tules. They will tell her how their last teacher handled a particular situation, 
how another teacher does it, and so on, Even if the rules and regulations 
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were established on a cooperative basis by way of group processes, such 
as room council or student government, the teacher still would have to 
indicate that she endorses thesc rules and is not going to make exceptions. 

Miss Jones encountered some difficulties in maintaining classroom 
control during her first year of teaching. She showed great ingenuity, how- 
ever, in developing methods, games, and gimmicks to help her establish 
order among her unruly third graders. Surprisingly enough, after some 
initial success, these methods were consistently ineffective. Probably one 
of the factors responsible for the failure was her own lack of confidence 
in her methods, When, for example, she reported her experiences to col- 
leagues she demonstrated an attitude of insecurity and almost contempt 
for her methods of control. “This is a childish thing, it is too silly to talk 
about, but the children like it,” or, “I have tried another ridiculous idea.” 
Since this attitude was indirectly implied in her interaction with the pupils 
it contributed to her problems. 

For a teacher who takes over a new class of students, the need to show 
firmness and self-assertion is particularly important. Determination and 
firmness in the beginning will greatly help in decreasing the difficulties that 
arise in establishing and maintaining classroom discipline. By being fair 
but firm one supplies the students with structure and orientation in a situa- 
tion which otherwise might produce insecurity, invite testing of limits, and 
bring about discipline problems. It is wiser to begin with a firm hand and 
limited freedom and gradually give pupils more freedom and responsi- 
bility as they demonstrate that they are ready for it. If a teacher is too per- 
missive in the beginning it is difficult to limit the amount of freedom later 
on since students have already misused it. 

CHILDREN’S LIMITED ATTENTION SPAN 


n fact that children have a limited ability to con- 
centrate. The young child in particular has difficulties in paying attention 
to one activity for a prolonged period of time. An exception to this 
general principle is the situation in which an activity is highly interesting 
to a child; one can sometimes observe a preschool child absorbed in an 
activity for a surprisingly long time. Nevertheless, many classroom dis- 
turbances are the result of taxing the child’s attention span. The teacher 
who can provide changes in activities, methods, and materials in accord- 
ance with the children’s ability to concentrate will prevent many dis- 
cipline situations. In addition, if periods of concentration can be alter- 


It is a well-know: 


nated avith periods of relaxation and play, learning and classroom behavior _ 


will benefit. : 
The fact that drill sessions of mental computation or oral 
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the vocabulary of a foreign language is limited to five to ten minutes 
is based on the recognition of a limited attention span. 

The author has observed a first grade class kept in their seats for 
over two hours, working on reading and general assignments, without an 
opportunity for physical activity. The restlessness, inattentiveness, and 
aggressiveness of the children during the last half hour of this period was 
not surprising. To the teacher’s amazement no first-aid treatment, no 
method of discipline could bring the class back to their work and to 
order. The teacher’s unawareness of the children’s inability to work for 
such a long time on a not too interesting activity greatly contributed to 
the discipline problem which frustrated her in her teaching efforts. 

Another teacher, Tecognizing that relative inactivity of classroom 
procedures ought to be interspersed with outlets for the overflowing 
energy of her fourth graders, praised her pupils: “You have been working 
so hard, let’s play a ball game.” As an observer, I was fascinated as 
to what would happen, since the play yard was three floors down, and no 
play period was scheduled for this time. However, after a careful review 
of the rules, the children were allowed to play “hot ball” in the class- 
toom, standing behind their seat. Not only did the play proceed in a 
quiet and well-organized fashion, but the children entered the following 
learning activity with renewed interest. 


AN EXCITING LEARNING PROGRAM 


Many of the above 
room and in helping the 
we do not 


and then to discuss with them the habits of bears. On a chair beside her 


Spelling lessons frequently are less excitin 
since they: involve more Tepetition, drill, 
fourth grade class Miss Green had introd: 


g than most other lessons 
and attention to detail. In a 
uced spelling according to the 
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configuration of the word. During the spelling lesson the class was 
divided into two teams which competed with each other. A member of the 
first team would put the configuration on the blackboard, as so: 


o 
and a member of the second team would fill in the word “sincerely.” Ex- 
cept for the fact that a team sometimes became too excited and too absorbed 
in the score, the author has never seen children so involved in a spelling 
lesson. Except for flares of excitement children were working at some- 
thing that was of real significance to them, and attention was at a 
maximum. 


3 


First-aid Methods 
in Practical Situations 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN FIRST-AID SITUATIONS 


First-aid in social situations is a concept that has developed fairly 
recently; there are no recipe treatments to meet certain common behavior 
problems, because of infinite individual differences that exist and the 
multiple causation of human behavior, Whether our psychological knowl- 
edge will soon expand to the point where it will be possible to develop a 
manual which will list common misbehavior patterns and their accompany- 
ing psychological treatment is highly problematic. At the present time 
we are far from it because first-aid in social situations appears to be more 
complex than first-aid in the field of medicine. The factors involved in 
most behavior problems are more numerous and more complex than those 


in accidents which require first-aid. Some of the more important factors 
in social first-aid that need to be corisidered are: 


2. Therefore, 
involved in the situ 
a person may ha 
medicine. If a drowning person, for exam: 
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treatment must suit the individual child in order to be successful. If a 
teacher gives a shy, sensitive, and withdrawn girl an angry look, the child 
feels crushed. On the other hand, there might be a boy in her class to whom 
she can give many angry looks without making a dent in his thinking and 
feelings. If a teacher has a fair background knowledge of a child, built up 
over a period of time, she may have some good clues as to the probable 
effect a specific first-aid treatment will have on him. One has to realize 
that there ,are tremendous differences among children in the way they 
respond to treatment. For a certain child one method is probably more 
effective in a given situation, while for another child in a similar situation, 
quite a different method might prove useful. 

3. It is also sometimes helpful to know the status the misbehaving 
child has in the group—whether he is a class leader, an accepted member 
of the group, a follower, an isolate, or a rejected member of the group. 
The teacher, furthermore, who is administering first-aid might have to 
consider the extent to which the class is in sympathy with the act of mis- 
conduct, If the whole group sympathizes with the offender, they might 
all be in need of some kind of treatment. If, on the other hand, the whole 
group is unaware of, or feels neutral toward the misbehavior, the first-aid 
method would concentrate on the individual. If the group is unsympathetic 
to the kind of behavior that is disturbing, the group can participate in the 
correction of the behavior. Often the group can be more effective in setting 
and reinforcing standards than the teacher. 

4. A fourth factor involves the teacher himself—his own personality, 
feelings, and values—because how he feels about the situation makes a 
difference. Thus a teacher, in order to understand his role and his own 
biases in situations that require disciplinary action, might ask himself such 


questions as: 


How sensitive am I? bry 
In what kind of situations do I feel secure, in what situations insecure? 


What kind of discipline problems can I handle calmly and nearly routinely? 
Which discipline problems threaten me? 

What kind of behavior and what kind of personality repel me? 

Am I impulsive in my reaction to a pupil’s misbehavior? 

Do I consider children’s misbehavior as directed against me personally? 
Do I tend to store up resentments within myself rather than expressing them 
wisely and effectively? 
Do I tend to judge people according to their race, religion, sex, social class, 
school, achievement, looks, intelligence, or other factors instead of as 
individuals? 
Do I make promises or threats which I never seriously plan to carry out? 


Do I get angry easily? 
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Teachers’ prejudices 


The answers to these questions can shed light on the extent to which 
the teacher dynamically handles first-aid and permanent aid situations. At 
times teachers cannot accept the forces that operate in the behavior of a 
child because they are too involved with their own emotions. 

One example from the author’s file might demonstrate this point. In 
a group discussion the question was asked, “What kind of behavior in 
your pupils do you dislike most, or is the hardest for you to handle?” Mrs. 
Petersen, an experienced teacher, volunteered, “The behavior to which I 
Teact negatively is the ‘clinging vine,’ the girl who wants to hold my hand, 
who wants to touch me, be close to me most of the time.” After other 
members of the group shared their feelings on this question, another aspect 
of the problem was raised. “Is there any experience that you have had 
that might account for this feeling? Or is there any aspect of your own 
behavior or personality that could be related to this feeling?” This question 
brought about some real insight and Mrs. Petersen volunteered again: “ 
have never thought of it for many years, but that is the way I behaved 
when I attended third grade.” Obtaining this kind of insight is valuable 
since it helps in understanding one’s own dislikes. Furthermore, once this 
Kind of relationship has been established a teacher is less likely to express 
negative feelings toward the pupil; she is aware that this negative feeling is 
dynamically related to her own background and has only indirectly to do 
with the behavior of the child. A year later Mrs. Petersen said, “Now I 
am much better able to cope with the extreme ‘clinging vine’ pupils in my 


Toom. In fact my Perception of the situation is changing so that I no 
longer look upon them as ‘clinging’ or ‘dependent.’ ” ó 


ous ) of overt “masculine” ag- 
gression in boys, which according to the investigators is normal in our 


culture. There is evidence that women teachers tend to make children 
over into their “sex-image” by reinforcing feminine 
behavior in children. Girls 


even though the girls’ perfor 
the boys’. . Girls probably 
harder, and are perhaps mo i 
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have an attitude toward hygiene, orderliness, aggressiveness, language, and 

morals which is in contrast to that of the masculine value system. DeGroat 
and Thompson (12) found that sixth-grade teachers expressed disapproval 
and blame toward the more poorly adjusted and the less intelligent children, 

thus contributing to the negative aspect of their behavior. The more intel- 
Vigent, better adjusted, and better achieving children received more praise 
and approval from theit teachers. Similar observations have been made 
in respect to social class also. 

There are other interacting factors, such as the incompatibility be- 
tween a teacher’s personality and that of a child, and the relative ease with 
which the same teacher establishes contact with another child. Therefore 
it appears to be impossible to have recipe answers for even the more 
common discipline problems. i 

The following discussion will offer a number of methods by which 
a teacher may bring a situation under control and thus give her time and 
opportunity to study the causes and develop permanent aid methods. 7 
has to be emphasized that the selection of the first-aid method to ie use 
in specific instances cannot be prescribed on the basis of oe avior 
incident alone. Consequently, it is up to the person who a ministers 
the first-aid to select an appropriate method, since only this penen es 
take into account some of the important factors that are REN dG 
thou er causes" are still unknown. 

gehen methods and suggestions are organized according to 


i i ier. All of these methods 
t i i uation discussed earlier. 
he factors initie DEE NY > rienced teachers. However, there are 


h tive by expe i 
Wise Be tt eee oot methods have worked aire A 
somé teachers at certain grade Jevels, while other EPR Paa 
situations have questioned t ess and aone AEN Te 
Teachers, especially student teachers and peg ee sere ba 
ask, “What can I do if a child won't behave: e 


i ver this question. 

the follo ages mal help to answer 

Sa A ae bg beir (58) teachers were asked to report aay they 
handled a number of common behavior problems. This study was inform- 


i ith classroom 
ally repeated by the author and it appears, in agreement with clas 


i wn preferred modes of han- 
i eachers have their own prets 
Ears oe sh One teacher handles practically every problem 


i i s. y 
aise i involved. Another Gin ee . ba Ae 
work of his pupils assuming that increasing fs tie haois There 
work, or providing a special project, mgt tees observation we know 
are teathers who rely heavily on punishment, s ver implementing them. 
that some teachers constant s without ¢ 


ly use threat ‘ci 
There are causally oriented teachers who, when they encounter a discipline 
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problem, look for motives and Suggest a more detailed analysis of the 
factors involved. 

The preferred way to handle behavior problems seems to be partly 
related to the teacher’s personality and his own background. Therefore, 
it is important that a teacher know what his preferred mode is. He might 
increase his control of the children by using a greater variety of methods 
of first-aid, since any one method if overused becomes ineffective. He 


also might gain if the degree of control is in accordance with the severity 
of the behavior problems. 


CHANGING THE DIRECTION OF MOTIVATING FORCES 


Jimmy is in the Process of rolling a spitball, If the teacher asks him, 
“Jimmy, whom are you going to shoot with that spitball?” he takes the 


: the Problem for us.” Thus the teacher changes 
ce; he makes the child a contributing 


atever he was Preparing to do Then, of course, 
in a similar fashion one can influence the direction of motivating forces 
through control by signals. The child can be given a signal to let him know 
the teacher is aware of what he is doing 


ineffective ways 
are eager to get t 
temporary lapses of the child’s psychological 
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The teacher will have to select the specific signal to be used, according 
to the individual, the situation, and the kind of misconduct involved. 
Other things being equal, the most successful teachers are those who have 
a variety of signals at their command that they can use as the need arises. 
In other words, it is more effective to rely on more than one or two signals 
(or threats) to control a class. The following are examples of a number 
of methods to control behavior, beginning with the more quiet and indirect 
signals and continuing on to the more obtrusive and obvious ones. 


Lift eyebrow. 

Fix eye on student. 

Stop talking. 5 

Fix eye on student and interrupt talking. 
Wink at student. 


Frown. à ) 
“Sch,” “psttt,” or use a bell or other auditory signals such as 


NOUR to bo 


clearing the throat. 

8. Tap or pound on the desk (with finger, 
so forth). 

9. Remind the 
veloped by teacher-pupil planning. It is e 
a certain tule is asked to read or recite that Fhia wee ee 

10. Reprimand, that is, “Jimmy, you are cls i ated 

i Shreaién: “Tf you don’t stop this behavior I will...” This kind 
of signal can be very effective if used sparingly. There are, however, two 
serious mistakes to be avoided in connection with this method: (a) the 
unrealistic threat which the teacher really cannot carry out, for example, 


pencil, ruler, book, and 


m of the rules of behavior which have been de- 
ffective if the child who breaks 
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“if you don't settle down now, you will not get a Thanksgiving vacation”; 
(b) if threats are never carried out, children will say about their teacher, 
“dogs that bark don’t bite” and act accordingly. 

12. In third and fourth grade, when interest in secret organizations 
is quite common, the teacher may organize a secret society, the CCC. 
For the initiated CCC stands for “courtesy, cooperation, and considera- 
tion.” Members of the CCC may wear a badge displaying these letters, 
and membership is a reward for good behavior and can be withdrawn for 
a violation of the three C’s. Furthermore, the teacher and/or the children 
raising three fingers in the form of three C’s can be a silent and powerful 
reminder of the words they represent. The author, a member of a third- 
grade CCC, repeatedly has experienced that the class when disorganized 
and unruly could be brought back to order and quiet by no more than 
raising three fingers in the form of three C’s. 

13. A signal to the class as a whole was used by a teacher who found 
it useful to write at the beginning of the lesson the “ 
the corner of the blackboard. The “magic numbe: 
ber of students who were already quietly seated 
work. This served as an incentive to the other chi 
to increase the number. 


magic number” in 
r” represented the num- 
and ready to begin their 
ildren to settle down and 


Another effective first-aid method is control through proximity, The 
closer the teacher is to a student in terms of physical distance, the more 
Support the student receives from the teacher. This method again can 
be applied using several degrees of proximity and severity. 


1. The teacher, while continuing to teach 
dent who seems to be Struggling with 

2. The teacher locates himself di 
thus giving him support, 


» Moves toward the stu- 
“temptation.” $ 


rectly behind or beside the student, 


6. Proximity might also 
the student to the blackboard. 
7. Finally, control through 


| proximity can be achieved by askin 
the student to change his seat so that he is closer to the eaten : 


THE USE OF HUMOR IN CLASSROOM CONTROL 
2 
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(S, 6, 29), true humor can alleviate the need of making an issue out of 
minor misdemeanors and can help to case a tense situation. The use of 
humor by the teacher may communicate to the child that there is no need 
for anxiety, but at the same time lets him know that the teacher is aware 
of his behavior and expects compliance with classroom procedures. 

The use of humor, as with first-aid methods in general, is determined 
by the particular situation, that is, the age level of the children, the serious- 
ness of the effense, and so on. The distinction between humor and sarcasm 
may depend on these factors. The several examples of the use of humor 
which follow have been helpful to some teachers: e 


The class is in a hilarious mood. Before restricting any activities 
by reprimand the teacher says, “There aren't enough circuses for all the 


clowns in this class.” 
In an individual case the te: 


will send you to the moon.” 
One child who very ostentatiously blows his nose might be reminded, 


“Jimmy, that was the loudest blow I have ever heard.” 

Redl (54) describes another incident that illustrates wise use of 
humor. A teacher on entering the classroom found an uncomplimentary 
sketch of himself on the blackboard; the length of the nose in particular 
indicated the pupil’s intention to ridicule him. After an appreciative look 
the teacher shook his head in disagreement, erased the nose, and replaced 
it with a longer and still more ridiculous one. This resulted in relieved 
laughter from the class and no more caricatures. Redl concludes that 
children look at humor as a sign of imperturbability based on security. 

Successful use of humor requires creativity and flexibility on the 
teacher’s part, since using the same joke several times makes it stale, in- 
effective, and distastful. However, even the wise use of humor is only a 
first-aid method and does not go to the root of the problem. 


acher might say, “If you don’t stop that I 


VE HIS OWN PROBLEMS 


In addition to changing the direction of the motivating forces, a 
teacher can approach behavior problems in another manner. In the dis- 
cussion of the behavior equation it was stated that many legitimate motives 
are satisfied in a socially ineffective fashion because a child has not yet 

` developed his resources to the extent that he can satisfy his needs in ac- 
cepted ways. Consequently, guiding him in developing methods by which 
he can meet his needs in a socially approved manner becomes an important 
aspect of the teaching-learning process. 

Educators are becoming increasingly aware that the errors a student 
makes in his schoolwork show a great deal about his own resources. 
Furthermore, his errors give the teacher cues as to what particular skill 


HELPING A STUDENT TO SOL 
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is lacking. For example, at the blackboard Jimmy adds the figures 17 and 
25 and gets a total of 15. If one approaches the problem noncausally, 
one might think that Jimmy is mixed up and does not know how to add, 
since his sum is smaller than either of the two addends. However, the 
more observant teacher recognizes that Jimmy’s adding is quite meaning- 
ful and in a certain limited sense correct, but that he has used a wrong 
method (see page 39 for answer). A teacher who knows how to analyze 
Jimmy’s error could probably teach him quickly how to add tha right way; 
the teacher who does not see the significance of Jimmy’s error would find 
it mech more difficult to teach him the correct method. 


The insight gained from this incident may be applied to behavior 
problems as well as to learning problems: 


Dick and Tom, both age 9, came into the room where Dick’s brother 
Jerry, age 11, was working very carefully with some special stamps in his col- 
lection. Tom said, admiringly, “You sure have a lot of stamps there, Jerry. 
I wish we had a collection like that at our house.” 

Dick showed no direct interest in Jerry’s collection. Instead, he threw 
his books carelessly on the table. Several stamps were crumpled and torn. Of 
course this made Jerry angry. 

When we first hear about Dick’s behavior we may agree with Jerry that 
Dick should be told about property rights and perhaps should be reprimanded. 
But there are other factors to be considered. Dick and Jerry shared a room 
together and the stamp collection took up most of the room. Jerry used the 
whole table most of the time. Then, too, Jerry had been making fun of Dick’s 
smaller collection of stamps. 


i Dick was really very proud of Jerry and his stamp collection and wished he 
a 


one, too. He tried to start one with a few stamps one day, but Jerry laughed 
at him and told him the sta 


mps werc no good. Also, Dick had complained to 
Jerry about taking up so much room. Moreover, he had tried to talk it over with 
his parents, but they didn’t help. In other words, Dick was being put in a posi- 
tion where his feelings of counting for something—of having a self-respecting 
place—were constantly blocked. He had tried to solve the problem as best he 
knew, but the situation was getting beyond him. 
A study of the whole affair indicated that what Dick needed was not so 
much being told he should Tespect the right of others as receiving help in 
understanding how his desire fora self-respecting place could be satisfied at the 
same time that he was showing consideration for Jerry, 
' g o Jerry’s stamps was understandable, too, 
since he had a room of his own with plenty of space for his things and he did 


m who laughed at him when he tried to do 
something [47, pp. 78-79]. ghed at him when he trii 


Perhaps Dick’s parents might be helped to understand his behavior 
and what he was trying to say to them. Also, a sympathetic teacher, with 
training in human behavior, might have encouraged Dick to tell her about 


“and hostility which she released by fighting. 
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his problem. Dick could also be taught that most of us get into difficult 
situations in which some of the things we try to do fail, but that talking 
the problems over with a friend, teacher, parent or counselor can be very 
beneficial. By helping Dick to understand the nature of his attitude toward 
Jerry’s stamp collection and by developing his knowledge of methods by 
which to work out his difficulties he might learn to exercise more con- 
structive ways to satisfy his needs and to take the initiative in solving 
problems cf’ this nature. Analyzing the situation would also lead to some 
suggestions concerning Jerry’s part in the conflict. He has to learn to 
share their room on a more equal basis with Dick, and not to berate his 
efforts to collect stamps but to encourage him (47). 

Knowledge that behavior is generated by feelings or motivating forces 
interacting with resources, skills, and abilities gives some insight into the 
development of various forms of behavior. It also helps in understanding 
the importance of social skills and social concepts in situations of inter- 
personal conflict. A child may know what he ought to do and what adults 
expect from him; nevertheless he may—as in Dick’s case—lack the ex- 
perience to understand the consequences of his own behavior and to see 
how doing what people tell him to do may help him in solving his dif- 
ficulties. Dick needs a better understanding of the role of the teacher. 
Dick also needs to recognize more clearly the feelings that were bothering 
him, and how to utilize other methods which help him to develop a feeling 
of self-respect and personal worth and at the same time improve his re- 
lationship with Jerry. “In other words, concepts are an important part 
of what the child needs, but they must also include those aspects which 
help the child to work out constructively the feelings that stir within him” 
(47, p.81). $ 

In school such a clear distinction between learning problems and be- 
havior problems, as in the examples above, can seldom be made. One 
frequently observes that learning and behavior problems are closely re- 
lated. When Deborah got into a serious fight, her futile attempts to work 
arithmetic problems on the blackboard had created feelings of frustration 


Similarly, a child might get into trouble as a result of his inability 
to read. Not being able to read is frustrating to him; he does not succeed 
in other school work that is based on reading. Poor use of intellectual 
resources, as it is revealed in misbehavior, inattentiveness, restlessness, 
and daydreaming, has not only social consequences, but—especially if it 
is chronic—influences the child's self-concept, level of aspiration, school 
achievement, and his mental health in general. Helping such a student to 
improve his skill in reading might help him to solve emotional and social 
conflicts, A teacher can help a child to develop specific skills that are 
lacking and also make him aware that reading can be helpful to him in 
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finding out many things he wants to know. It also has been ae Si 
children who think of themselves as poor readers show resistance to lea A 
ing to read, until, through guidance, they learn to change this IRER 
In order to develop constructive methods by which to solve : 
problems, a pupil nceds to know that the teacher is willing to listen as 
them. He must accept the teacher as a person who not only teaches E 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, but who also can help him grow in sepe 
and self-confidence. Communication of one’s problems is ar importa 


step in solving them. Teachers have to accept themselves in the role of 
advisor and counselor. 


CHANGING RELEVANT FACTORS IN THE SOCIAL SURROUNDINGS 


The next aspect of first-aid is one which the teacher can manipulate 
—that is, change—the relationship between relevant factors in the physical- 
social surroundings and the child in need of first-aid. This change might 
be called for both in order to prevent misconduct from occurring and in 
order to stop behavior that interferes with the learning process. Some 
practical examples might show how control of the social setting can be used 
as a first-aid measure to maintain or restore order. 


Painless Removal 


If the conduct becomes uncontrollable, the child has to be removed. 
This can be done with different degrees of severity. The use of this method 
is most effective if the teacher is flexible in adjusting the kind of painless 
removal used to the situation and to the child's needs or sensitivities. 


1. A teacher might just ask a student to stand up. 
2. His chair might be put in a different location: 
a. closer to the teacher 
b. away from a certain neighbor 
c. in an isolated place in the classroom 


3. The student could be put in the doorway. This is a little more 
severe, for although he can s 


till see the class and participate in class 

activity, he is removed from the other children. 3 

4. The next step would be to send the child into the hallway. This 

the teacher but the mischievous child is un- 

tured situation; these are all conditions which 

misbehavior, often more serious than that for 

which he was sent out. Sometimes children Have hurt themselves and 

cases are known of children who have been sent into the hall going home. 
There are schools which, for these reasons, do not Permit this method. 


BR. 5: 
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5. Even more severe is sending a student to the principal’s office. 
This can be quite effective if not overdone. In a discussion with high school 
students who had received this kind of punishment, it was brought out 
that for some of them this was real punishment and greatly contributed to 
changes in their behavior in the classroom. For others it was just a big 
joke; they enjoyed the excitement of the office and in some instances 
established a friendly relationship with the principal. It is important for 
a teacher fo know what it means for his students to be sent to the prin- 
cipal’s office. And it might also be helpful if the meaning of being sent to 
the principal’s office as a first-aid measure has previously been defined 
between the principal and his teachers. A recent study (62) investigates 
the pupils’ reactions and attitudes toward the time-honored practice, 
“Eddie, you will come with me to the principal’s office.” A large number 
of students approved of this practice in a specified situation, but con- 
sidered it an extreme disciplinary measure. 

6. In even more extreme cases, a principal will send a child home 
for the remainder of the day. A child might even be suspended for several 
days, until a parent-teacher conference could give some additional in- 
formation. Obviously, if such drastic methods have to be used, the need 
for a more extensive psychological study and for permanent aid is par- 
amount. : 

7. used in anticipation of discipline problems, but not as punish- 
ment, an effective method by which a teacher can change the immediate 
physical setting of a student beginning to get into trouble is to send him 
on a duty. For example, a student could be asked to take a book to 
another teacher; if the other teacher is a friend, she might always have 
a book from you and you might always have a book from her in case 
the need arises to send a child out of the classroom without punishing 
him. Often after a student comes back from such an errand his motivating 
forces, whatever they are, have changed and he will sit down. and behave, 
still without ever having been punished. However, if the children realize 
that a teacher overuses a particular method, they will be able to anticipate 


its use and learn how to deal with it. 


Forceful Removal 


Even though not frequent, there are situations in which painless 


removal will not work, These are often the real emergency situations, 
in which first-aid is most needed, when injury can easily occur, and when 
property may be destroyed. At such times, a teacher has to use physical 
force. However, physical force in these instances is not used in order to 
punish, to get even, or for the sake of revenge, but in order to‘ protect a 
child from injury or to protect property from destruction. Thus, if two 
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boys are in a serious fight, the teacher has to break it up by force. If 
one child is beating up another child, he is removed and, if necessary, 
restrained in his movements for a substantial length of time. If the child 
throws stones at other children, or throws stones at the school windows, 
he has to be restrained from his activities and the stones have to be taken 
away from him. Similarly, if children misuse scissors, knives, matches, and 
so on, and are unwilling to give them up voluntarily, these items have to be 
taken from them by force. A child in an outburst of anger. has to be 
restrained if injury to other children or to property is likely to occur. Emo- 
tional explosions as manifested in these more violent forms of behavior are 
frequently directed against real or imagined threats to the child’s security, 


and a study of the underlying dynamics and conflicts has to follow the 
first-aid treatment. 


Restructuring the Situation 


If the whole class becomes uncontrollable or extremely restless, the 
teacher might have to change the whole situation. Often the best technique 
is to stop the ongoing activity, let everything be put away, and begin a 
new activity. But, in order for the change to be effective, the new activity 


has to be one in which everyone has a definite goal. One approach might 


be a frontal attack upon the problem by directly discussing the incident 
with the class. Thus the c 


lass is forced to face the situation squarely and 
to talk with the teacher and with each other about what is happening and 
why it is happening. This gives the teacher an opportunity to get some 
insight into the causes of the behavior and the reason for the particular 
demonstration going on that day. It also gives the students an opportunity 
to discuss with the teacher some of their feelings, reactions, and some of 
their reasons—or at least the things they think are reasons—for their 
particular behavior. With younger children a rest period in which the 
students put their heads on the desk might be helpful. If not used as 


punishment, silent reading might also serve this purpose. If the teacher 
begins another activity in which there is no Structure, the chances are high 
that the restlessness and noisiness may recur, continu 

The teacher, therefore, 


has well-specified goals 
to order. 

The author has observed that 
out of control in some situations 
which the teacher provides only a 
are on their own, are the most d 
sion groups, art lessons, drama 
on different tasks, the noise le 


e, or become worse. 
should make sure that the new activity is one that 


or assignments, Usually the class then comes back 


it is more likely that the class will get 
than in others, Learning activities for 
minimum of structure or when students 
ifficult to control, For example in discus- 
rehearsals, or when different groups work 
vel may increase and disorganization may 
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result. Unstructured activities frequently produce more noise than struc- 
tured ones; however, it is important to distinguish “working noise” from 
“disturbing noise.” 

The beginning teacher in particular has a great deal of difficulty in 
the transition from one classroom activity to another, especially if it in- 
volves some change in the seating arrangement. Furthermore, if a class 
has “gone to pieces” during such a transition it takes energy and time to 
focus the children’s attention on the new learning activity. The author 
has observed transitions involving a change in seating arrangement that 
took as long as fifteen minutes. Frequently teachers contribute to the 
turmoil during the transition period by not making their instructions clear 
before the children begin to move, or by giving too many instructions at 
the same time, or by giving—often unheard—instructions while the class 
is changing, or by paying attention to individual children. If explicit in- 
structions are given beforehand, if groups of children move in rapid suc- 
cession supervised by the teacher, and if the teacher is ready to begin the 
new activity, restlessness will be at a minimum. 

Miss Johnson found that handing out papers and books to her second 
grade class of 42 pupils was time consuming because it created restless- 
ness and squabbling about who would pass out the papers. She solved 
the problem by writing a little poem, “We are passing out our papers, we 
are passing out our papers. ..,” which the children learned and sang to 
the tune of “The Farmer in the Dell” while they passed out the papers. 

Each of these methods might have to be adjusted to individual dif- 
ferences and sensitivities. By focusing too much attention on one student 
the teacher might neglect other students or the group as a whole and thus 
invite negative group reactions. In general, the teacher will have to weigh 
two important questions: (1) How does this method affect the group? 
(2) How does this method affect the individual? There may be times when 
the effect a certain first-aid method has on the individual may be quite 
different from the effect it has on the group, so that the teacher might be 
in conflict as to the relative importance of the particular individual and his 


problem and the class group as a whole. 


METHODS OF DISCIPLINE OTHER THAN FIRST-AID 


The concept of first-aid implies an emergency situation that needs 
to be handled immediately. The closer in time the first-aid method follows 
the behavior incident the more effective it is. The mother who finds that 
her child has violated an important rule, but waits until the child’s father 
comes home several hours later to do the punishing, does not administer 
first-aid and is not acting in agreement with basic tenets of learning theory 


or with the principles of mental hygiene. 
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Similar mistakes are made in the school. First-aid measures freguently 
take on the nature of punishment, making a child suffer in one form or 
another for his misdeeds. Actually, however, first-aid is designed to control 
the misbehavior, not primarily to punish. Temporary control, as first-aid 
provides, lays the foundation for more effective behavior to develop. 


Detention 


Keeping a child after school is a common practice, but it frequently 
follows hours after the behavior incident which it is supposed to correct, 
From case studies, observation, and experience it is known that detention 
is disliked by pupils and at times is effective in inhibiting misbehavior. 
However, it appears to be unjustifiable if—as the author has observed— 
neither the teacher nor the pupils were able to recall the specific incident 
er, with his emphasis on reinforcing conditions, 
would take issue with this Practice and point out the importance of positive 
reinforcement rather than punishment. He Suggests that the dismissal 


from school can be reinforcing and makes a very interesting comment 
Concerning the practice of detention: 


The point is that she [the teacher] must understand that dismissal is rein- 
forcing if she is not to throw awa 


The “natural” thing is for a teacher 


Removal of Privileges 


Taking away Privileges is not a first-aid method, but it can be an 
aid to classroom control and mana; 


arises is, What Priviliges do stud; 
away? In many instances there a 
dents really care. A teacher migh 
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privileges which students care about builds up group morale and thus 
makes a positive contribution to classroom discipline and satisfaction. 
Privileges in a school situation would have to depend greatly on the de- 
velopmental level, the socio-economic background of the pupils, and the 
resources available in the school, but they could include games, sports, 
swimming, excursions, library hours, story-time, parties, dances, group 
projects, independent studies, crafts, and so forth. The removal of a priv- 
ilege in order to achieve classroom control is secondary, although not un- 
important, since the class which has more privileges and is aware of this 
fact is less likely to be as disturbing as the class in which the teacher has 
to admit, “There really aren’t any privileges about which the students 


care.” 


Assigning Extra Work 


Because of its adverse effect on learning, giving additional assign- 
ments for misbehavior or for work incorrectly done is a diminishing 
practice. If a teacher wants to make writing an attractive goal toward 
which the child is motivated, she is very unlikely to increase his interest 
and motivation by having him write fifty times, “I am not supposed to talk 
in class.” Solving fifty extra arithmetic problems because a child mis- 
behaved may make even an interested child lose his motivation. Activities 
which serve as punishment will take on negative qualities in the child’s 
“mind. People dislike and avoid objects and activities which have been 
used as punishment. The teacher determines by the way she uses an object 
or a method whether it is a reward or punishment. For example, some 
teachers use the seat next to them as a reward for good behavior, while 
the seat along the opposite wall, far*away, implies punishment for bad 


behavior. Other teachers use “Sit next to me, right beside my desk!” as 


punishment, and the last person in each row is considered mature enough 


to be without supervision. Thus reward is implied. There is, of course, 
a.third group of teachers who do not associate specific seats with either 


reward or punishment. 


Jimmy’s solution to the problem on page 32: 1+7+2+5=15. 
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Primary Prevention: 
* Factors That Contribute 
to Classroom Control 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY PREVENTION 


In carrying the analogy between medical science and classroom 
Management a step further, a distinction must be made between primary 
prevention and secondary prevention (49). The term “primary pre- 
vention” as used in the field of medicine designates an over-all attack 
upon the causes of illness, that is, an attempt to keep it from occurring; 
for example: fluoridation of water in order to prevent tooth decay, 
the addition of iodine to salt in order to prevent thyroid disorders, and 
the various vaccinations against contagious diseases. Secondary preyen- 
tion, on the other hand, is based on an early recognition of symptoms so 
that treatment of a patient can be' started as early as possible. Primary 
prevention in the classroom involves practices which are well known to 
many experienced teachers; namely, the anticipation of discipline problems 
and the organization of both the classroom and the learning atmosphere 
in such a way that discipline problems are unlikely to appear. 2 

How does the physical-social environment, the teacher-pupil an 
pupil-pupil relationship, the classroo 


m atmosphere, and the kind of learn- 
ing experience that is provided influence Students and produce effective or 


S of primary prevention 
aid and permanent aid, for 
and energy to devote to the 
of the immediate physical 
mental health principles will 
otherwise might be released 
s aware of these factors will 
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be able to eliminate many problems, and will also better understand how 
his own behavior influences the behavior of the children. An example 
observed by the author demonstrates the point. 

A class had read about Columbus’ voyage to America and had been 
asked to write a ship’s log of his trip, according to the information obtained 
through their reading. One boy with a sense of realism asked the teacher, 
“Can we make the paper look very old, as if it were written at Columbus’ 
time?” The teacher granted this request to the delight of his students. 
While he “went to work with another group, the first children were 
very busy, crinkling up paper, tearing up the edges, and so forth, all of 
which made many trips to the paper basket necessary, produced many 
funny situations, and resulted in general disorganization and little actual 
learning. 

This teacher’s unawareness of the factors that contribute to classroom 
discipline was mainly responsible for the misbehavior which resulted. 
Consideration of the environmental factors which influence the behavior 
of children has been known to reduce misbehavior and help in making 
school and learning a more pleasant and a more worthwhile experience for 


both pupils and teachers. 


CLASSROOM CONDITIONS THAT INFLUENCE BEHAVIOR 


It is fairly obvious that the kind of furniture and the way in which 
it is arranged influences the behavior of the children. A child’s chair 
Ought to be the right size for him; his feet should touch the floor when he , 
is seated. Does the child have adequate leg room? Can he read and write 
comfortably? Is the light adequate for every seat? Movable furniture, 
which can be arranged and rearranged,.is helpful since it can be organized 
to suit the room, the need of the children, and the particular learning 
activity. Ideally, a teacher should use changes in the arrangement of the 
furniture in the light of her activities and in the light of the behavior she 
wants to bring about. For story time children would sit informally 
around the teacher. If the teacher wants social interaction among her 
pupils, such as a group discussion, she will be better able to get the 
desired results if the students sit in a circle or a semicircle. Generally 
speaking, an arrangement in which children can see each other's faces, 
as in a U, L, or T arrangement, will encourage interaction. On the other 
hand, if students are seated in rows, each looking at the back of the 
pupil in front, social interaction is less likely to take place. For demon- 
stration purposes, for using the blackboard, and so forth, this more formal 
seating arrangement might have advantages; it also increases the likelihood 
of teacher-pupil interaction. Certain forms of furniture arrangement, 
then, are conducive to specific forms of pupil-pupil and pupil-teacher 


interaction. 
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The weather in general, which cannot be regulated, and temperature 
and ventilation, which can be controlled at least to some extent, can 
have a noticeable effect on the behavior of children. In contrast to pop- 
ular belief, one does not do his most productive work on a warm, sunny, 
summer day. The ideal classroom temperature is approximately 72 degrees 
or less. However, the temperature ought to be adapted to the particular 
type of activity in which the class is engaged. There are, in addition, indi- 
vidual differences concerning the temperature at which one feels most 
productive and most comfortable. A teacher ought not only set the 
temperature according to the way she feels herself, but she should also 
ask the students. Particularly if a teacher is involved in a teaching task, 
her threshold for what is uncomfortable is very high. Frequently 
when I bring to the attention of student teachers the facts that the light 
was insufficient, the temperature too high, the ventilation inadequate, they 
respond honestly: “I think you are right, I notice it now myself, I must 
have been so absorbed in teaching that I didn’t pay any attention, to 
it.” If a number of students are in the same room working for a period 
of time, the temperature will rise, even without additional furnace heat. 
In many classrooms the thermometer in winter Tegisters as high as 85 
degrees, a temperature at which it is difficult for the teacher and children to 
work effectively. Reactions of apathy, sleepiness, and drowsiness indicate 
that the classroom might be too warm. In some classes the responsibility 
to watch for and to control the temperature is effectively handled by a 
student. If the child in charge of the regulation of the temperature has 
difficulties in interpersonal relations, this responsibility might give him 


the feeling that he is making a contribution to the welfare of the rest 
of the class. 
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Similarly, the humidity influences bchavior. Often in winter because 
the indoor temperature is too high and the humidity too low, the air is dry. 
Then in late spring or early fall one frequently experiences high temper- 
ature accompanied by high humidity. This too is not conducive to learning. 

On days when it is rainy and uncomfortable outside and children 
cannot play on the playground, or when the air pressure is particularly 
low, classes will become more restless and irritable than usual. While 
teachers probably cannot change these weather conditions, an awareness 
of them will help in understanding the behavior of the children. Pro- 
viding pupils with substitute activities in the classroom may avert much 
restlessness and disturbing behavior. 


Teachers sometimes are less aware of the influence of physical con- 
ditions on behavior than of psychological conditions. A group of fourth- 
grade children had been restless, talkative, and in general disturbing one 
afternoon. The next day, Miss Smith, in an attempt to get some under- 
standing of the children’s feelings and in order to have the children learn 
from the ineffective behavior of the previous day, began a discussion: 
“Children, yesterday afternoon you were very restless and talkative; let 
us try to find out why his happened so that we can improve our behavior 
in class.” Tommy said, “It got dark in the afternoon;” Bill offered, “It 
started raining in the afternoon.” Both were factual statements. Miss Smith 
then said, “Let us not talk about the weather, but about our behavior 
in class yesterday.” Here the teacher probably missed an important cue 
that the students were providing. If she had asked, “How do you think 
this influenced your behavior in class?” she might have obtained some 


real insight. 


INDIVIDUAL FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE BEHAVIOR 


It is not only the objective situation, the child’s ability, and the 
learning task that determine how a child will behave, but ane the opinion 
he has of himself. Many theories hold that an individual's self-concept 
is the central factor influencing behavior. A child is constantly appraised, 
evaluated, criticized, and praised by his parents, teachers, peers, and others. 
People important in the child’s environment convince him that he is 
what they say he is. Furthermore, convincing him that he isa certain way 
tends to encourage the kind of behavior that is implied in the appraisal 
and evaluation of him. The student whom the teacher considers a con- 
stant discipline problem often lacks an image of himself as a os or 
better person, particularly if not one but several teachers, and may e even 
his parents, constantly reinforce this negative self-concept. Lowering a 
child’s self-esteem will very probably bring about the kind of behavior that 
is implied in this conception of him. The child whom the teacher considers 
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a “dummy” may tend to behave like a dummy. The child who is regarded 
and perhaps even addressed as a “naughty child” is inclined to behave as 
one. Teachers must recognize that the child’s ability to accept himself 
depends on his being accepted by others. If others respect, trust, and like 
him, he is more likely to be responsible, trustworthy, and likable. On the 
other hand, if he is repeatedly told that he is lazy, misbehaved, and of no 
account he is more likely to incorporate these qualities into his own 
self-concept. A teacher’s opinion and acceptance of his pupils influences 
his actions—conscious and subconscious—toward them. This, in turn, 
influences a pupil’s behavior in such a way as is implied in the teacher’s 
attitude. Thus a teacher frequently observes the kind of behavior that 
is implied in his expectations. His evaluation can either lower a pupil’s 
self-esteem: “You are lazy,” “You are a bad boy”; or it can build up 
self-esteem: “You are a cooperative boy,” “You have a good idea,” and 
so on. The understanding that a teacher shows toward his children, or 
more specifically, the actions that a teacher takes as the result of his 
understanding, will influence their behavior. 

Appointing a child, who is known to have stolen money, as class 
treasurer has been found rather effective in certain situations. The trust 
expressed in such an appointment may well help him in developing a new 
self-concept. He is likely to live up to the expectations placed upon him. 
On the other hand, if he had been branded as a thief, he might behave 
in accordance with such a label. 

Sometimes children of average or above average ability show-u 
low level of classroom performance—the so-called “underachievers.” In 
many of these cases the child has begun to think of himself as one who 
cannot perform satisfactorily. 

It is a moot question to decide—except in individual cases—which 
comes first, a child’s low opinion of himself or his failure in school, 
but the fact is that the two frequently go hand in hand. 

' A study by Walsh (69) supports this idea. He found that children 
with learning difficulties, if matched with respect to sex, race, nationality, 
age, grade, socio-economic status, and intelligence, see themselves’ as 
less adeguate than those who made satisfactory progress in their academic 
achievement. It is also known from empirical evidence (35) that children 
who obtain low self-concept Scores receive high anxiety scores, indicating 
a significant negative correlation between self-concept and anxiety. 


Recognizing Children’s Needs 


Children’s needs ought to be taken into 
a number of physiological needs which must at 1 
before the child can concentrate on a learnin 


consideration. There are 
east be minimally satisfied 
g activity. If not satisfied 
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each of these needs will produce restlessness, inattentiveness, aggression, 
and other forms of disruptive and disturbing behavior. The need may be 
present even though the child has not yet become fully conscious of it 
and he may still be unable to answer when asked, “What is the matter 
with you?” An observing teacher can recognize and understand the 
beanna cues which result from unmet needs before a child can verbalize 
them. 

The need for activity, especially among younger children, is very 
important. If at certain intervals of 30, 45, 50, or 60 minutes, depending 
on their age level, the teacher provides an opportunity for the pupils to 
stretch, sing a song, play a game, perform another activity, their work 
output is likely to increase and the restlessness in the class tends to 
decrease. A negative example as to what might happen if a teacher 
disregards this need was described in Chapter 2. 

The opposite of the need for activity is the need for sleep and rest. 
Only to a limited extent does the school provide for the satisfaction ot 
these needs; nevertheless, a teacher will be confronted with behavior that 
results from the fact that some children have stayed up to watch the late 
show on TV. The amount of sleep that children have had the night before 
obviously affects their behavior in school the following day. Even though a 
teacher might not be able to control this factor, she might understand her 
pupils better if she knows how much sleep they had. She can also assert 
her influence in increasing the number of hours sleep a child gets if it is 
OBViously insufficient. 

The need for food and drink is well recognized and the school lunch 
and milk programs help to reduce misbehavior resulting from hunger and 
malnutrition. Nevertheless, many children come to school in a general 
State of malnutrition and without having ‘nad an adequate breakfast. In our 
society malnutrition is more likely the result of an unbalanced diet rather 
than of an insufficient quantity of food; however, even the latter is not 
uncommon. Children who lack adequate nutrition become docile, inert, 
and sluggish and show little concern for the world around them. 

The child’s need to go to the restroom can be a problem in the primary 
grades. Establishing bowel and bladder control, as many studies have 
shown, is complex and has lasting consequences. But even in the classroom, 
“going to the restroom” is often a disturbing and disruptive process. 
If children go as a group at predetermined and regulated times, much 
discomfort may result for a child who cannot adjust to the schedule. 
On the other hand, if children are free to go when they feel they have 
to, some children will take advantage of this freedom and the teacher 


might have an endless stream of children coming and going. If children 
ask the teacher for permission to go there will be frequent and sometimes 
An effective solution depends on 


humorously inappropriate interruptions. 
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school policy, the method which disturbs the teaching process least, and 
the needs and age of the children. Children may contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problem by group discussion. 


Changes in the Routine 


Children seem to have a need for a stable and predictable environment 
since this gives them confidence and security. Consequently, sudden 
changes, particularly if they come unannounced and unexpéctedly, are 
likely to produce insecurity which will frequently result in misbehavior. 
Studies have shown that students make more errors on objective exam- 
inations if they take place in another classroom. Unexpected changes of 
this nature are unannounced examinations or field trips, or particularly a 
change in teacher, or in the teaching procedure, or when the children 
have to move into another room. This is one of the reasons why sub- 
stitute teachers often have more discipline problems than regular teachers. 
Children who have a new teacher feel insecure, as even adults do fre- 
quently in social situations involving strange people. They do not know 
what is expected of them and therefore they experiment to find out what is 
expected, what the teacher will let them do, and so on. It is not 
maliciousness but insecurity which underlies misbehavior in these situations. 
Children have a desire to know how far they can go; they are testing the 
limits. Frequently a substitute teacher has to decide whether to enforce 
her own set of values or rules in managing a class, or whether to try 4a 
comply with the rules she thinks the class is used to, even though she might 
not be completely familiar with them. 

Changes that occur in a school which upset routine tend to make the 
children unstable, restless, and harder to control. This also holds true 
for unaccounted changes in the behavior of the same teacher. If a teacher 
does not feel well, it might be useful to tell her pupils that she has 
emotions, feelings, headaches, and bad days. She might say, “Today I have 
a headache, I need your help. I want you to be especially quiet and 
cooperative.” This is probably more effective than if she is just grouchy 
and irritable without explanation. Students can then understand the reasons 
for her behavior. Also if a teacher has report cards to make out, or if 
she works on a special task that has to be finished in a short time, she 
might explain the situation to the students beforeha: 
likely to be cooperative and understandin: 
with them. 


nd; they are more 
g than if she is just impatient 


GROUP ATMOSPHERE iNFLUENCES BEHAVIOR 


It is well known from studies of group dynamics that the nature of the 
group, the atmosphere in which a group works, the cohesiveness of the 
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group, and the children’s involvement in the task at hand are important 
factors that influence group social behavior and group performance. 

Stendler (60) describes the following classroom climates as contri- 
buting to primary prevention by fostering self-discipline: 


1. A moral climate which implies respect for and acceptance of each 
individual in the classroom. 

2. A democratic climate which implies involvement by the group 
in many important decisions affecting the welfare of all. 

3. An emotionally satisfying climate which implies satisfaction of 
basic human and developmental needs as well as having clearly defined 
limits. 

The assumption that the general classroom atmosphere has a great 
effect on the behavior, the attitude, and the learning process of children 
is supported by various research studies. The now classical study by Lewin, 
Lippitt and White (32, 34, 70) investigated the influence of three basic 
social climates on children’s behavior: 


1. The laissez-faire or permissive atmosphere which is characterized 
by complete freedom for group or individual decision and complete non- 
participation by the leader. 

2. The authoritarian atmosphere in which all decisions are made 
by the group leader. 

3. The democratic atmosphere in which the leader offers assistance 
aif help but all decisions are made by democratic processes, group dis- 
cussion, and group decision. 

Findings indicate that the most effective learning experiences were 
provided in the democratic group, in which morale was higher, even when 
the leader left the room; the number of child-child conversations was twice 
as great, interaction of the democratic group was spontaneous, fact-minded, 
and friendly. Children were task-oriented, ego-involved, and took great 
pride in their products. In the authoritarian group two behavior patterns 
emerged, One was characterized by nonaggression, apathy, and hopeless 
submission to the powerful leader; the other pattern consisted of a high 
degree of domination and hostility within the group, and specific individuals 
were singled out as “scapegoats” for. persecution. Particularly when the 
autocratic leader left the room, the children stopped working on their 
project and demonstrated a sharp rise in aggression. Autocratic leadership 
inhibited free and easy sociability. The boys in the autocratic group 
showed little pride in their products and actually damaged, destroyed, or 
discarded their accomplishments. 

In the laissez-faire group little productive work was done; the boys 
appeared to be dissatisfied and bored with their lack of accomplishment. 
They played around and showed a high degree of aggressiveness. 
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Nineteen out of twenty boys liked the democratic leader better than 
the autocratic leader and seven out of ten liked the laissez-faire leader 
better than the autocratic leader. 

While there is the danger of overgeneralizing from these revealing 
findings, since they were limited to certain age groups and certain specific 
projects, the evidence does seem to indicate that children who take over 
some responsibilities become more ego-involved, more task-oriented, and 
consequently are less likely to misbehave. In a strictly authoritarian, 
punitive setting children become frustrated and express their frustration in 
various ways—against their own work product or perhaps against each 
other. When the group leader left the room they proposed, “Let’s have a 
war.” An aggressive, dominating, and authoritarian leader is likely to 
increase aggressive, destructive, and hostile behavior in his pupils. One can 
observe that the class of an authoritarian teacher behaves well while the 
teacher is in the room, but if left alone for any length of time the result 
is noise, disorganization, and hostility. At the other extreme the atmos- 
phere of laissez-faire permissiveness is not conducive to learning either. 

However, a later study indicates that further factors need to be taken 
into consideration. Peckham (51) demonstrated that authoritarian indi- 
viduals actually prefer and seem to work better in a rigid, authoritarian 
group structure. Peckham further showed that nonauthoritarian individuals 
preferred leader-guided, group-centered social climates. The implication 
seems to be that the employment of democratic methods in group work 
does not necessarily satisfy the needs of all the group members but depexts 
on their previous experiences and influences. Consequently a teacher ought 
to have some knowledge about the “democratic” and “authoritarian” char- 
acteristics and backgrounds of the members of his class and take’ these 
into consideration. McCandless ‘feels that a “benevolent authoritarian” 
group atmosphere may be effective as long as democratic procedures have 
not yet been established (37). 

Emphasis on democratic values and procedures in social situations is 
inherent in American culture. Empirical evidence indicates that in a 
democratic atmosphere both teachers and pupils operate more in accord- 
ance with the tenets of mental health. 

Marklund (39) reveals that the more dominant and authoritarian the 
parents’ attitudes toward their child, the more disturbed the child appears 
to his teachers. Allen (1) found that authoritarian teachers have attitudes 
different from those of nonauthoritarian teachers, who are more likely to 
establish a stable, harmonious, and productive classroom atmosphere. 


COMPETITION AND COOPERATION 5 


Competition and cooperation are patterns of behavior which motivate 
groups to accomplish tasks, learn skills, and solve problems, The motivating 
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forces of cooperation and competition can not only be applied with chil- 
dren and in the classroom, but they are also dimensions of social philos- 
ophy, and play a large part in determining economic and political systems. 
Rugged individualism as described in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
is based on competition as the social motive. Social changes, which were 
accelerated during the depression in the early 30s, have put much greater 
value on the social motive of cooperation. Beyond the traditional 
democratic »*right to vote,” opportunities for participation in planning 
and decision-making have expanded into homes, offices, factories, and 
classrooms. a 
The paradox of our present cducational system is that in theory 
it is based on a democratic way of life, which implies a coopcrative 
method of planning, decision-making, and problem-solving, while our 
educational tradition and practice, like our economic system, is pre- 
dominantly based on a philosophy of competition (61). This paradox 
is reflected in such educational practices as grading and promoting 
students. On the one side of the report card, children are graded on 
“cooperation” and on the other side, the subject matter grades are 
derived from highly competitive activities. One might also consider 
the competition-cooperation controversy as one factor in respect to the 
kind of report card used. Teachers who have an understanding of the 
nature of individual differences in ability are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned with the choice between objective competitive standards for grading 
and promotion and the psychological relationship between an individual’s 
ability and his achievement. ; 
The difference between a competitive and a cooperative motive 
lies in the accessibility of the goal region. In a cooperative setting, all work 
together and reach the same goal. In a competitive situation, all work 
against each other, only one or a limited number reaches the goal. The 
good grade, the prize, or the medal is usually reserved for the winner, 


or a small group of winners. 


“ The word “competition,” as used in economics, originally implied 


everyone vying against everybody else. In educational literature and 
practice there is some modification of this meaning; there may be com- 
Petition between groups but cooperation within the group, as there is in 
various team competitions, games, and plays. Finally, an individual can 
compete with himself by trying to improve his own previous score. 

An important educational question na 


cussion: Which is more effective in problem so ompli 
ment of* various learning tasks? And in respect to classroom discipline, 


What are the behavior patterns, feelings, and attitudes of children in 
cooperative and competitive situations? What influence does cooperation 


or competition have on the group? 


turally arises from this dis- 
ving and the accomplish- 
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Even though a great many research studies have been done in 
order to answer these questions, which are of vital importance not only to 
the educator but to any person concerned with group dynamics, the evi- 
dence is conflicting. 

The studies by Deutsch (13), French (17), Peters and Peters (52), 
and Stendler, Damrin, and Haines (61) support the idea that classroom 
groups function more effectively in cooperative situations. Mintz demon- 
strated by way of laboratory experiment that in panic-produciag situations 
cooperative behavior is needed for a proper solution. Competing behavior 
in a panic situation resulted in chaos (43). 

On the other hand, several studies showed that classroom groups do 
perform better in competitive situations (27, 30, 38, 56, 71). Children 
tend to do more work in a competitive situation than while working alone. 
One has to conclude from these studies that the effectiveness of com- 
petition or cooperation depends upon a number of factors: 


The Nature of the Task 


Routine skills, such as substitution (56), reading rate (56), arith- 
metic problems (28), and addition (38) seem to be acquired better under 
conditions of competition and rivalry, while art and creative tasks (61), 
problem-solving tasks (28), and panic-producing situations (43) are more 
effectively solved in an atmosphere of cooperation. Problems that haye 
only one correct solution seem to be more effectively solved by individuals. 
On the other hand, problems for which there are an unlimited number of 
solutions are better solved by cooperative group efforts. Ekman, (15) 
found that in problem-solving experiments the time required to solve the 
problem increases in cooperative situations due to the time 
process of communication among group members; however, th 
with which problems are solved increases also in a cooperative situation 
as compared with the individual situation, Many personal social conflicts 
are influenced by a “dog eat dog” atmosphere of interpersonal relations, 
or by a failure to cooperate. Many a breakdown occurs because of the 
insensitivity of others to the needs of the individual, or vice versa BT): 


-consuming 
e frequency 


The Size of the Group 


Ekman (15) shows that the problem- 
tive group is a function of the degree of 
the number of cooperating individuals. According to probability calculus 
the problem-solving efficiency of a group can be determined if the dif- 
ficulty of the problem is known. For example, if the probability is .10 
that one individual can solve a given problem, the probability increases 


solving frequency in a coopera- 
difficulty of the problem and of 
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to .40 for five members and to .65 for ten cooperating members. Further- 
more, if the probability is .50 that one person will be able to solve the 
problem, the probability increases to .93 for five and to 1.0 for ten co- 
operating group members. In general, the results of various research 
studies indicate that group productivity, group efficiency, and the attitudes 
of group members to one another depend on the task, problem, or activity 
that the group is working on. 


Age of Group Members 


e 

The age factor seems to be significant in determining competitive and 
cooperative attitudes. The two-year-old shows little reaction to other 
children; his behavior is neither competitive nor cooperative (20, 30). 
At the age of six the motives of competition (20) and rivalry (30) seem 
to have developed in at least 90 percent of all children. For second-grade 
children the cultural expectation of competition is already so strong that 
many of them will even compete in a cooperative situation. 


Personality Factors 


With an increase in the size of the group there is an increase in the 
number of group members who report a feeling of inhibition in their 
willingness to participate in group processes (18), so that the most as- 
gsessive, domineering, and exuberant are the ones who express their 
abilities and ideas (7). Thus the outgoing group members contribute pro- 
portionally more than would be expected, while the withdrawn, submissive, 
and fearful individuals contribute proportionally less than would be ex- 
pected if each group member shared equally. 


Previous Experience 


The data obtained by Stendler et al. (61) indirectly suggest that it 
is not easy for a person to cooperate who has had experiences predom- 
inantly in competitive situations. Data from cultural anthropology also 
indicate that children who since early childhood have learned to cooperate 
will find it hard to compete. For example, among the Tepoztlan Indians, 
competition between individuals is rare (33). In Hopi society emphasis 
is on selfless and cooperative efforts, and competition is considered in 


disrepute. 


The Ability To Use Language 


An important factor influencing the development of cooperative be- 
havior in young children is the efficient use of language, since cooperation 
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depends on the communication of ideas and feelings. However, the ef- 
fective use of language, of reasoning out issues, is an important prerequisite 
for classroom discipline, especially if communication between teacher and 
pupil is in the nature of a conversation rather than a cross-examination. 


Degree of Motivation 


Teachers are mainly concerned with students who have too little 
motivation. In a society of “go-getters” the student who is too highly 
motivated is often not given much attention. Inappropriate responses, 
which do not appear under normal circumstances, will come forth in 
situations of extreme motivation. This is one explanation why exces- 
sively motivated students sometimes do less well in examinations than 
one would predict from their performance in more relaxed situations. 

The results of these research studies on competition and cooperation 
also shed light on the kind of behavior and group interaction that results 
from each of these motives, some of which may be considered as contrib- 
uting to behavior problems while others have a positive effect on group 
behavior. Competitive conditions will frequently increase the efficiency 
of work output and speed the learning process, It is interesting to note 
that among different social classes there is a difference in terms of the 
Kind of reward that increases performance, Children from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds tend to be more influenced b 
than by the less tangible rewards of doing well. 

If winning or making the grade becomes highly important and if the 
task is difficult, the likelihood is great that cheating or other illegitimate 
methods of reaching the desirable goal may develop. If there is only one 
goal that cannot be shared, such as two children competing for one toy, 
the competitive situation is very likely to produce hostility between the 
two children. The winner frustrates the loser by winning, and this kind 
of frustration will beget aggression and other forms of misbehavior. 

Stendler et al. (61) experimentally produced both cooperative and 
competitive learning situations and found that in the latter situation chil- 
dren were inclined to be unfriendly in their conversations and there were 
instances in which individual children appropriated materials or obstructed 
and dominated the work of the other children. In the cooperative situation 
Stendler observed more friendly remarks and a willingness to share mate- 
tials, and to give actual help and assistance to others. Deutsch (13) 
concludes from his study that competition is likely to produce greater 
insecurity since each competing member expects hostility from thu others. 
This is not the case in a cooperative situation, in which individuals think 
of themselves as promotively interdependent, 


y concrete rewards 
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In the investigation by Peters and Peters (52) it was demonstrated 
that students who conduct their affairs under a system of self-government 
show more respect for all legal procedures and have a more positive at- 
titude toward law observance than students who do not have self-govern- 
ment. Graves (19) describes the cooperative behavior of young children 
as characterized by imitativeness and a tendency to seek approval. There 
is, of course, the danger that conformity may develop if cooperation is 
emphasized,too highly. G 

In agreement with the findings of Stendler, much evidence indicates 
that group cohesiveness increases significantly more in cooperative situa- 
tions than in competitive groups (11, 13, 21). The longer group members 
work together, the greater the probability of developing a cohesive and 
cooperative team. In other words, a classroom conducted on a cooperative 
basis can serve to improve interpersonal relations. Groups whose members 
have similar interests and common goals and are similar and alike in 
certain ways (homogeneous) are more closely organized and have a much 
greater influence upon the behavior and the values of individual members 
than groups which are heterogeneous. 


THE NATURE OF THE LEARNING TASK INFLUENCES BEHAVIOR 


Since the teacher provides learning tasks, makes assignments, and/or 
guides group planning, he can control student behavior. The various 
learning experiences which the student encounters during his school day 
directly affect his behavior. The classroom activities which a teacher pro- 
vides are of primary importance in determining the behavior of pupils 
since they either stimulate his thinking, hold his attention, arouse his 
interest, develop his curiosity, and meet his needs or make him feel bored, 
restless, uninterested, and unsatisfied. Their correct selection and distribu- 
tion is of utmost importance in stimulating learning and reducing mis- 
behavior. If the work is too hard, the children will experience a feeling 
of failure and this will discourage further effort. Consequently, some 
children look for new activities which frequently are disturbing rather 
than constructive. The opposite is also often observed: The work assign- 
ments are too easy. In this case the child experiences boredom, either 
because he finishes the work too rapidly or because he actually is not 
challenged by it at all. His reasoning may be, “This is kid stuff, it is not 
even worth trying.” Sometimes very intelligent children do not make as 
much progress as they could because the requirements are too easy for 
them. An enriching educational program, which takes individual differ- 
ences into account, is an effective but not always easy remedy for this 


particular problem. 
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The demands made on the teacher’s creativity and ingenuity are 
great, and the likelihood for misbehavior to occur is increased if there is 
a wide range of ability and background among the pupils in the class. 
Some children will experience failure because the nature of an assignment 
is too difficult; other children may find the same assignment unchallenging 
and boring. It is known from studies that in many sixth-grade classes the 
range of reading ability, vocabulary, arithmetical reasoning, and computa- 
tion includes eight school years. The»slowest children may be,reading on 
a second-grade level, the fastest on a tenth-grade level (9). Such a range 
of abilities requires some individualization of assignments and learning ex- 
periences, and the grouping of students according to ability. 

To the extent that a teacher adjusts his teaching procedures to such 
a range of abilities he is reducing the possibility that discipline problems 
develop. On the other hand, the teacher who has a class of students with 
such a range of ability but who teaches as if all of his pupils were function- 
ing on a sixth-grade level is inviting discipline problems. 

Closely related to the degree of difficulty of assignments is the prob- 
lem that arises when some children finish their assignments before the 
rest of the class and have nothing further to do. If the children have too 
much time without a definite structured assignment, restlessness, whisper- 
ing, teasing others, and so on result. Often a teacher might tell these 
pupils to go ahead on their own, such as read a book, draw a picture, or 
do something constructive. Frequently, of course, the purpose is to keep 
them out of mischief rather than to stimulate curiosity or provide a whofe- 
some learning experience. Since the nature of the task is not specific it 
constitutes a tempting situation for many children. Some children, will 
follow the teacher’s advice and read or draw, some will be quiet and just 
look out of the window and perhaps daydream. Others will become bored 
and their drive for activity makes them try out things. For example, they 
might poke their neighbor or do something else of a similarly disturbing 
nature, and this then interrupts the general classroom teaching procedure. 
Having specific goals for pupils who finish their assignments early reduces 
the probability of misconduct. 

Some teachers solve this problem by providing boxes with educational 
games, puzzles, quizzes, mathematical problems, geographical questions, 
and so forth, which interest children. Those who have finished their as- 
signments take one of these prepared envelopes and work on the solution 
of the problem. There is a corresponding envelope containing the correct 
solution, so that the children can check their answers without disturbing 
the teacher. Naturally, such problem-projects require much creativity on 
the part of the teacher and must be changed as children grow older and 
as they complete these assignments. 
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THE MOTIVATIONAL CONDITIONS OF LEARNING 


Successful classroom management depends to a large extent on the 
degree and direction of motivation which the pupils have. The physical 
setting of the classroom, individual differences, the group atmosphere, and 
social motives are all important factors in classroom control. There are 
additional conditions, however, which depend directly on the teacher, 
for examplg, the way he employs incentive motives, the order in which he 
presents the materials, the degree of difficulty of the work he assigns and 
the degree to which it is challenging, interesting, and purposeful. ò 


Extrinsic Motivation 


Even though it is widely agreed that intrinsic motivations are prefer- 
able to extrinsic motivations, teachers in most classrooms depend to some 
degree on the latter. There are many techniques and devices which have 
been found helpful in guiding behavior and in inducing motivation to learn: 
grades, prizes, honor rolls, gold stars, achievement medals, progress charts, 
rewards, praise, encouragement, blame, reprimands, reproofs, punishment, 
and so forth. The most widely studied and discussed incentive motives 
are praise, approval, and encouragement on the positive side, and reproof, 
blame, and criticism on the negative side. 

.., Some teachers rely more on praise, approval, and acceptance, even 
to the point where their positive comments become meaningless since they 
are not reserved for work well done but are given even for mediocre and 
poor work. Consequently praise tends to lose its effectiveness. Other 
teachers draw more heavily on blame, criticism, and rejection as incentive 
motives, thus producing a negative atmosphere, since children feel that 
they cannot do anything right and eventually develop a defeatist attitude. 
More realistic is a balance between positive and negative incentive motives, 
especially if the negative comments imply criticism of the behavior and/or 
tho work, but not of the person. Jt makes a difference whether a teacher 
says, “I don’t like you,” or “I don’t like your writing.” A criticism can be 
even more effective if it contains constructive suggestions for improvement. 


Praise vs. Reproof 

nd now classic experiments by Hurlock (24, 25) in- 
work about equally well, but both work 
Both incentive motives seemed to operate 
ldren than with third graders. Reproof 
ve with more intelligent studehts, while 


The earliest a 
dicate that praise and reproof 
better chan no comment at all. 
more effectively with older chi 
seemed to be a greater incenti 
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praise was more effective as a motive with pupils of lower ability. Re- 
proof was also more effective with boys, praise with girls. When students 
were asked about their reaction to the use of praise and reproof, they in- 
dicated that they indeed tried harder because of the comments. In dif- 
ferentiating the two motives they felt that praise seemed to have a more 
permanent effect while reproof aroused fear. 

A later experiment by Hurlock (26), extending over a period of 
several days, adds another dimension, namely the effectiveness of the 
constant use of incentive motives. On the first day both reproof- and praise- 
motivated children showed great improvement. On following days, how- 
ever, the praised group continued to improve, while the reproved group 
began to show deterioration of performance. Hurlock concluded that 
praise is more effective. The improvement of the reproved group on the 
first day seems to indicate, nevertheless, that reproof if used discriminately 
may be effective but that it loses its effectiveness if overused. 

Briggs (5, 6) and Laird (29) asked high school and college students 
for their opinions on the effectiveness of these incentive motives. The 
answers showed that public reprimand, sarcasm, and ridicule are unlikely 
to lead to improvement, but a large number of students found private 
reprimand helpful as a learning incentive. Most effective from the students’ 
point of view was public praise. Briggs warns of the negative effect which 
frequent censure has, not only to the student to whom it is directed but 
to class morale in general. 3 

Chase (8) tested differences in a motor skill—squeezing two bars 
together—as a result of praise and reproof, and found that praise in addi- 
tion to success improved performance more than success and repetition 
alone. Also, reproof for failure was more effective in increasing skill of 
performance than failure followed by just additional practice. Children pre- 
ferred the additional verbal incentive whether in the form of praise or 
criticism to the incentive due to failure or success alone. 

Thompson and Hunnicutt (66) showed that personality variables 
are operative in the effectiveness of praise and blame, Praise seems-to 
be more effective with introverts and blame with extroverts, 

Thus it appears that verbal praise and reproof contribute to class 
morale and performance in learning tasks. The various research studies 
seem to support the following generalizations: 


1. Praise and reproof appear to be more effective than ignoring the 
student, or than the success and failure experience alone, 


2. Praise appears generally to be more effective than blame, :partic- 
ularly if used frequently. 


3. Praise and reproof lose their effectiveness and have negative ef- 
fects if used indiscriminately. 
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4. Praise is preferred in public, reproof is more effective in private. 

5. In order to determine the effectiveness of praise and reproof 
other factors ought to be taken into consideration; for example, boys 
respond better to blame, girls to praise; intelligent children respond more 
to reproof, children with low ability to praise; extroverts respond more to 
blame, introverts to praise. 


Intrinsic Motivation 


One of the goals of education is to arouse interest, create the desire 
for further knowledge, and develop a self-perpetuating intrinsic motivation 
for further education. The person who has become intrinsically motivated 
might need further guidance in the pursuit of his goals, but he is less likely 
teymisbehave and to be in need of extrinsic motivation and first-aid. A 
classroom that is predominantly intrinsically motivated is characterized 
by an atmosphere that is conducive to learning and differs greatly from 
the classroom which is mainly extrinsically motivated. 

To create intrinsic motivations in one’s students requires a great 
amount of both psychological skill and subject matter knowledge. Some 
of the educational practices that will increase intrinsic motivation have 
already been discussed—the removal of distracting influences, minimal 
satisfaction of basic needs, a democratic atmosphere, and a self-concept 
that`is realistic. Some further factors might be added to this list: 


1. The material is meaningful. 

2. The material to be learned is of interest to the student. 

3. The student learns to apply the material. 

4. Some degree of success or progress is evidenced. 

5. The material is related to previous experiences of the student. 

6. There is ego involvement in the task, which may be achieved 
by participation in planning, decision-making, and evaluation. 


It is obvious that these factors are closely related. Interest depends 
largely on the meaning the material has; the greater its meanings for the 
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pupil the more he may be interested. Also, activities in which a child can 
participate successfully stimulate his interest, while repeated failure is 
likely to have the opposite effect. If a person deals with material that has a 
purpose, is meaningful, interesting, and provides success experiences or a 
feeling of progress, it is fairly obvious that such an activity results in ego- 
involvement. Consequently, learning takes place and the conditions which 
invite mischievousness and misbehavior are at a minimum. 
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